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After 72 Dears 


of Continuous Service tn 
The Grain Crade 

We wish to express our 
appreciation for the patron- 
age and fine business asso- 
ciations which have developed 
and maintained our organ: 
sation. 

GHith best wishes for a 
truly #Merry Christmas and 
Happiness in the New Vear. 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Established 1874. 
Chicago 4, Hl. 
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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old. and new firms during the year, whom you do not know or could not 
meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or an iilet, possibly in your territory. It is certain 
that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the suggestions it, gives them. The cost is only $12 per year for 24 insertions. | 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Grain Exchange Members 
Burrus Panhandle Blevators, public storage mdsing.® 
Colley Grain Co., Receivers, Shippers All Grain. 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain, field seeds. * 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse. * 
Uhimann Grain Co., Grain Merchants, Brokers. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Chamber of Commerce Members 
Beer & Go., Inc., B. H., grain, hay, seeds.® 
Legg & Co., Hst. 1878, grain receivers, shippers. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Corn Exchange Members 
American Elvtr. & Grain Div., recrs., shprs., consmts.* 
Bison Grain Co., consignments, brokerage.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants. * 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments.® 
McKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments.* 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.® 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Federal-North Iowa Grain Go., country run grain.® 
Wilder Grain Co:, grain merchants.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Board of Trade Members 
Continental Grain Co., grain merchants.*® 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds.® 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Quaker Oats Co., grain Merchants. 
Uhlmann Grain Co., grain merchants.® 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Bailey Cain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, protein feeds.* 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* 


COLUMBUS, OH!O 


Cummings & McAlister, brokers, grain, feed, oil.® 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., mchts.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds*® 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Karly & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.® 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Creuch Grain Co., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.® 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin Bleyator Co., grain merchants.* 
Barkley Grain Co., buyers, sellers, grains, soyabeans. 
Evans Grain Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* 


DODGE CITY, KANS. 
Dodge City Term. Elvtr. Co., bonded storage mchdrs.* 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 


P.R. MARKLEY 


Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


GRAIN and FEED 


Receivers - Shippers 


Forwarders - Jobbers 


Members 
Chicago Board ef Trade 
Minneapelis Chamber of Commerce 
Correspondents 
James E. Bennett & Company 


P. R. MARKLEY P. W. MARKLEY 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, 


feed and field seed. 327 South La Salle Street, 


. ; a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (BH 

and Price-Current Grain Reporter (Hst. 1844)+ Published on the ond a ath 
327 S ! > Chicago 4, Illinois, U. S. A. 

27, 1930, at the Post Office -in Chicago, Til., under the Act of Keene . 


. 


ENID, OKLA. 
Board of Trade Members 

Continental Grain Co., operating 2,000,000 bu. elvtr, 
Enid Elevator Corp., operating Enid Terminal Elvtr. 
Feuquay Grain Co., optrs., country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* 
General Grain Co., Terminal elevator, grain merchants. 
E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Johnston Grain Co., W. B., wheat, coarse gr., fid. seeds.* 
The Salina Terminal Blev. Co., milling wheat. 


FARWELL, TEXAS 
Henderson Grain & Seed Go., field seed and grain. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

Grain and Cotton Exchange Members 
Paul Allison Co., grn. merch., milo, kafir, field seeds.* 
Frank Bailey Grain Co., originators milo kafir corn. 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments. * 
Blewett Grain Co., G. B., brokerage, commission. * 
Carter Grain Oo., C. M., brokerage and consignments. 
Continental Grain Co., grain merchants 
Herman Dawson, merchandisers, grain seeds. 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse, 
Transit Grain Co., grains, seeds, concentrates, minerals. * 
Thimann Elevators Co. of Tex., mdsg., public storage.* 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
Thomas F. Shaw, export grain, brokerage, forwarding. 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
Farmers Co-Operative Comm, Co., grain storage. 
Midwest Grain Co., grain merchants, country elvtrs.* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Board of Trade Members 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.® 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Members 
Bates Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
B. C. Christopher & Co., cash grain futures, securities.® 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley.* 
Lathrop Grain Corporation, domestic & export grain. 
Meservey ©’Sullivan Grain Uo., gr. mchts., consgnmts *® 
Mid-Continent Grain Co.; wheat, kafir, barley, etc. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain merchants. * 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* | 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., grain mchts., consignments. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Uhimann Grain Co., grain merchants.*® 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Earle T. Robertson, broker, grains, feeds, ingredients. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Board of Trade Members 
Gold Proof Elevator, receivers and shippers. 


McGREGOR, TEX. 
°McGregor Milling & Grain Co., grain, seed, seed oats. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Merchants Exchange Members 
Buxton, BE. E., broker and commission merchant.* 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Grain & Stock Exchange Members 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants. * 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Chamber of Commerce Members 
Bunge Eievator Corp., grain merchants.® 
Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat.* 
Scroggins Grain Co., grain merchants.® 
Van Dusen-Harrington Co. Grain Merchants® 


Members Chicego Boerd of Trade 


EASTERN COMMODITIES 
CORPORATION 


Grain Dealers and Brokers 


BOURSE BUILDING, 
6, PA. 


R. J. BARNES, President 
F. J. FABER, Vice-President 
W. P. JONES, Secretary 
C. E DONEGAN, Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA 


Wednesday of each month 
Price $2.00 per year, 


Vol, XCVII, No. 11, 


1898), American Blevator & Grain Trade (Hst. 1882), 
in the interest of progressive wholesalers in grain, 
25e per copy. 
December 


CAN. 


‘MONTREAL, 
millfeed. 


Bonnier, R., shipper, hay, grain, 
NEW YORK, 
‘ Produce Exchange~- 


OMAHA, NEBR. 

, Grain Exchange Members 
Butler-Welsh Co., elevator capacity 3,000,000. * 
Taylor Grain Co., cash grain broker.* 

United Grain Co., buyers’ agents.* 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 
Bowen Grain Co., H, D., grain commission.* 
Cole Grain Co., Gev. W., receivers and shippers.* 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Feltman Grain Co.. C. H., grain commission. 
J. Younge Grain Co., receivers and shippers. * 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Commercial Exchange Members 
Eastern Commodities Corp., grain dealers, brokers.* | 4 
P. R. Markley, receivers, shippers.* 

Tidewater Grain Co., receivers, shippers.* 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Member Grain and Hay Exchange 
Rogers & Co., Geo. B., receivers, shippers.* 
PONTIAC, ILL. 
Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Grain Exchange Members 
Ken Clark Grain Co., consignments and brokeruge.* 
Dannen Mills, grain merchants, consignments.* 
Geiger & Graham Grain Co., receivers, shippers.* 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
ST. LOUIS, M9. 

Merchants Exchange Members 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* 
Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & millets, all kinds.* 
Dan Mullally Grain Co., everything in grain.* 
Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* 

Service Grain Co., grain commission merchants.* 
Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments. ® 
SALINA, KANS. 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co.* 
SIDNEY, OHIO 
E. T. Custenborder & Co., carlot distributors. * 
Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain.* > 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Grain Exchange Members 
Flanley Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


SULLIVAN, ILL. 
Tabor Grain & Feed Co., grain & feed merchandisers.* 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Board of Trade Members 
Rice Grain Co., ‘‘Oats Specialists.’’* 
WELLINGTON, KANS. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington Term. Blvtr® 
WICHITA, KANS. 
Board of Trade Members 
Adair Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 


en EEE 


Cable Address ""RAYBAR™ 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers—Shippers—Exporters — 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchangel~__ 
Established 1927 ee 


Bourse Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Grain World (Est, 1928), 


Entered as second class matter November 
11, 1946. 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


UHLMANN GRAIN Co. 


CHICAGO HANSAS CITY 
Private Wires to All Commodity Markets 
Elevator Capacity including subsidiaries Over 15 Million Bushels 


domestic and export grain 
CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


W. B. LATHROP, 5 
President G R A ] | 
E. B. REINER, 


Exec. Vice-Pres. 
DAVID M. HYMANS, 
Vice-Pres. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Kansas City, Mo. 


Safety 
Sample Envelopes 


for mailing samples of grain, feed 
and seed. Made of heavy kraft pa- 
per, strong and durable. Grain size, 
414x7 inches, $2.60 per hundred, 
500, $12.00. Seed size, 3%%4x5%4 


Operating 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


: inches, $2.15 per hundred, 500, $8.75, 

plus postage. 

GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated : 

327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIL. 


~ 10,200,000 BUSHELS 


Modern Fireproof Storage | 


we 
IWeggaaall 


Leaking Car Report Blanks 


bear a reproduction of a box car and a 
form showing all points at which a car 
might leak, thus - facilitating reporting 
specific places where car showed leaks at 
deataation: One of these blanks should be 
sent with papers for each car with the re- 
quest that it be properly filled out and re- 
turned in case of any signs of leakage. 
Printed on Goldenrod bond, size 54%4x8Y% 
inches, and put up in pads of 50 blanks. 
Order Form 5. Weight, 3 ounces. Price, 
55c a pad; four for $1.65. Prices f. o. b. 
Chicag «. 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Ceasolidated 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, II. 


> - | . Place your name and business before the progres- 
sive grain elevator men of the entire country by 
advertising in the Grain & Feed Journals Consol- 


idated. It reaches them twice each month. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS | 
BOARD OF TRADE 


| CAPACITY 
| 1,500,000 BU: 


By mentioning the Grain & Feed Journals of Chicago when writing its advertisers you 


help it to more efficient work in improving grain trade conditions. 
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co GRAIN — BEANS 
LAMSON BROS. © STOCKS — BONDS 
2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, IIl. COTTON — cOnerana 
“72 years of continuous service in the grain trade” EGGS—PROV 


 AANTINEUTA] CDAIN POREDANY | ES 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY | | oe eens concn 


Universal Grain Code, board cover... 


obinsons er Code, leather 50 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO Miller's ode A a 2.00 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK As Oise, ear - 20.00 
| Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code....10.00 
RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS Tent oc ee 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES | GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
onsolidate 
Wig iaalis Ble SUL 327 S. La Salle St. Chicago 4, Hil. 


CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS e ENID @ KANSAS CITY e OMAHA 


HERE'S YOUR MARKET 


FOR HIGH QUALITY GRAINS! 


The Quaker Oats Company 


GRAIN DEPT., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley 


Car Order Blanks—duplicating 


A formal printed requisition for cars de- 
prives station agent of any excuse for 
forgetting. Shipper’s carbon copy of or- 
der is admissible evidence in case of con- 
troversy over damages caused by car- 
rier’s delay. 

These blanks are in books of 50 orig- 
inals of blue bond paper, perforated so 
they will tear out easily, and 50 manila 
duplicates. Well bound with heavy 
pressboard, hinged top cover; two sheets 
of carbon. ize 74x52. Weight, 8 
ounces. Order Form 222 CO. Single copy, 
65c; three copies. $1.75, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 
327 Se. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


BUTLER-WELSH GRAIN COMPANY 


Grain Commission Merchants 
THREE MILLION BUSHELS CAPACITY 
Phone Atlantic 2900 Offices, 516-521 Grain Exchange Bldg. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


EH. BEER & CO., INC. 
GRAIN 


Baltimore, Md. 


STRATTON GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Chicago, Ill. St. Joseph, Mo. New York, N. Y. Schneider, Ind. Des Moines, Iowa 


MILL FEEDS — FEED PROUDCTS — BY-PRODUCTS 
Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Oe eee 
| Everytime you mention the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals to an adver- | 


tiser, you encourage him to make good on his advertised claims. 
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t 
ast-t0-Ccoas 
CRAIN SERVICE 


pT COMMUNICATION 
LL MARKETS 
gis FOR EACH KINO 


INSTA 
WITH A 


SPECIALS 

OF GRAI R 
ACILITIES FO 

UNEQUALED FENG, SHIPPING 


HANDLING, 


BARLEY 


CORN OATS 
Grain Receivers and Shippers 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR CAP. 15,000,000 BUS. 


Our large system of Terminals and country lines, enables us to quote attractive 
prices and give prompt service on all classes of feed and milling grain. 


Van Dusen Harrington Compan 


MINNEAPOLIS Business Founded in 1852 


CARGILL 


= INCORPORATED 


Offices in Minneapolis and All Principal Markets 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


WHEAT 


DULUTH 


Have You An Elevator For Sale? 
Do You Wish To Buy An Elevator? 


See our “Elevator For Sale— Wanted” Department This Number 


Clark's Decimal Wheat Values 


(Fourth Edition) 


Is a book of 38 tables, which reduce any weight from 
10 to 100,000 pounds to bushels of 60 lbs. and show the 
value at any price from 50 cts. to $2.39 per bushel. 

Each table is printed in two colors, pounds and rules 
in red, bushels and values in black ink. All figures are 
arranged in groups of five and divided by red rules to 
expedite calculations. 

hese tables have the widest range of quantity and price, are so 
compact and so convenient no Handler of Wheat or Beans or 
other 60 pound units can afford to attempi te do business with- 
out them. By their use you prevent errors, save time and avoid 
many hours of needless figuring. 

Printed on ledger paper, 40 pages, bound in vellum, size 9x11% 
Anchor. Order Form 33X. Price, $3.50. f. 0. b. Chicago. Shipping 
weight, 7 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidate 
327 S. Le Salle St. ‘ Chicago, II. 


Daily 


MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who keeps a convenient, 
permanent record of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 

This book provides spaces for recording hourly quo- 
tations on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Soybeans, Rye, and 
Barley. Spaces for a week’s markets on a sheet; 
sixty sheets in a book. Order Form CND improved 
97-6. Shipping Weight, 2 pounds. Price $1.10, 
plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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MILWAUKE 


Milwaukee at all times has a big, broad market for all grains. 
Its industrial consumption and shipping demand provides an 
active demand all the year. 


Milwaukee, the foremost brewing center and largest malt man- 
ufacturing city, is the leading malting barley market of the 
country. 


Milwaukee is the leading white corn market of the Northwest. 


Wisconsin rye is known the world over for its fine quality and 
works advantageously thru the Milwaukee market. 


Milwaukee, with ample storage facilities and large stocks, is the 
natural gateway to a large consuming area, and solicits inquiries 
for all grains. Milwaukee is known for fast unloading and 
prompt returns. 


Milwaukee is the logical distributing center for feedstuffs, mill- 
feeds, brewers grains, and malt sprouts, and enjoys an enviable 
reputation in all sections. 


Deal with any of these Milwaukee Grain and Stock 
Exchange Members 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. TolinetonesRempleton Co. 
Grain Merchants Grain Commission 
-.C.K : : 
WM Bel Co. P.¢ Kamm Cc 
Roy I. Campbell La Budde F eed & Grain Co. 


Grain Commission 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 


Cargill, Incorporated Grain Commission 
Grain Merchants The Paet ow C oO 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. ee ee fake 
Feed, Grain & Hay J. Walter Rice 
A Receivers, Shippers, Merchandisers 
Franke Grain Co., Inc. The Riebs C 
Feed Merchants € N1eps LO 


Maltsters—Grain Commission 


Lowell Hoit & Co. Stratton Grain Co. 


Grain Receivers Grain and Feed Merchants 


Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 


Maltsters 
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The WEST Meets the EAST at 


BUFFALO 


A Balanced Market 


GR AIN Commission merchants, track buyers, elevating and forwarding 

facilities, storage plants, feed mills, flour mills, all in number and 
variety, give Buffalo every advantage in expeditiously handling grain. Competi- 
tion is keen, bidding is active, and elevators are equipped with modern machinery 
for drying, cleaning, clipping, or otherwise improving every kind and grade of 


419 


grain at reasonable cost. 


F E E D Buffalo is the natural gateway from the vast grain-producing sec- 
tions of the West to the large consuming territory of the East. 
Lake, rail and canal transporting facilities converging at this gateway have devel- 


oped a diversified business in feeds. 


It is the home of a number of active feed 


wholesalers and large commercial feed manufacturers. 


S E E; D Seed wholesalers, with outlets to the vast hay and pasture sections 
of the Northeast, that make possible its dairying and live-stock 
industries, make Buffalo an active market for offerings of grass and field seeds in 


large and small lots. 


DEAL WITH THESE FIRMS 


Southwell Grain Corp 
Consignments—Grain & Feed Merchants 
Wood Grain Corp. 


Consignments 


Lewis Grain Corp. 
Grain Merchants—Consignments 


Cargill, Incorporated 
Grain Merchants 
American Elevator & Grain Division 
Russell Miller Milling Co. 
Receivers—Shippers—Elevator Operators 
J. G. McKillen, Inc. 


Receivers—Consignments 


Continental Grain Co. 
Grain Merchants 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
Soybean Meal and Linseed Meal 


O. E. Auerbach, Inc. 
Grain & Feed—Dried Milk 
Consignments 


The Marine Elevator Co. 
Operating Marine Elevator “A” 


Let BUFFALO Serve You Always 


Standard Elevator & Grain Division 
of Standard Milling Co. 

Receivers—Shippers—Elevator Operators 
Greutker, Incorporated 

Feed Concentrates and By-products 
Craver-Dickinson Seed Co. 

Buyers and Sellers—Carlots or less 
The Stanford Seed Co. 

Field Seed Merchants—Carlots or less 
Allied Mills, Inc. 

Feeds 
Bison Grain Corp. 

Grain & Feed ‘Ingredients 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

Grains, Soybeans and Feeds 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 

Grain and Feed Merchants 
Rex Grain & Milling Co. 

Manufacturers, “Rex Feeds” 
Superior Grain Corporation 

Grain Merchants-Elevator Operators 
Wagner Grain & Forwarding Corp. 

Grain & Feed Merchants 
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ST. LOUIS} 


“The Central | Market” 


Located where 26 lines of railroads converge, it has unexcelled 
transportation from the grain producing areas of Missouri, Illinois, 
Kansas, Iowa, Oklahoma, Nebraska, South Dakota, Colorado and 
States farther west— 


It is the terminus of eastern trunk lines, and has direct through 
lines to the gulf, including a barge line to New Orleans, at a differ- 
ential of 3 cents per hundred under the rail rate. The lower freight 
rate by water enhances the price at St. Louis which inures to the 
benefit of the country shipper— 


The enormous flour and feed milling industries of the city enjoy 
many in-transit privileges and take a large percentage of St. Louis 
grain receipts— 


The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis is the pioneer millfeed 
futures market. This market offers contracts for St. Louis deliv- 


ery of Gray Shorts, and for delivery of Bran and Standard Mid- — 


dlings through the Chicago Gateway, which can be used advan- 
tageously by producers, distributors, or processors in the East, the 
Southeast, the Central States, and the Northwest, as well as the 
Southwest. 


Give any of these members of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange listed 
here an opportunity to prove to you the advantages of this market— 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. Lamson Bros. & Co. 

R. H. Baumgartner & Co. Lowell Hoit & Co. | 
James E. Bennett & Co. Dan Mullally Grain Co. 
Bradley & Baker Nanson Commission Co. 
John H. Caldwell, Sr. Norris Grain Corporation 
Cargill, Incorporated Schwarz Grain Co. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. Service Grain Co. 
Continental Grain Co. J. H. Teasdale Com. Co. 
Dreyer Commission Co. Terminal Grain Co. 
Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co. Toberman Grain Co. 


Garmon Grain Co. C. H. Williamson & Co., Inc. 
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PEORIA 


Located in the very center of Illinois’ great corn and oats 
producing territory, Peoria has several of the largest corn 
consuming industries in the United States, including corn 
products, mixed feeds, and distillery products. This market 
also has favorable freight rates to the Gulf and Southeastern 
territory, which give the Peoria grain merchants unlimited 


facilities for grain distribution. 


So great is the demand, that Iowa and Missouri find their 
best market here at times and large quantities of corn move to 
this great Gateway from these states. Owing to the compara- 
tively short haul to Peoria, railroads move this Peoria grain in 


much shorter time than to other terminals, insuring quicker 


returns. 
These Peoria Board of Trade Members 
Want to Serve You 
Allied . Mills, Inc. Lamson Bros. & Co. 
James E. Bennett & Co. Luke Grain Co. 
H. D. Bowen Grain Co. P. B. & C. C. Miles 
Geo. W. Cole Grain Co. Mueller Grain Co. 
Continental Grain Company Norris Grain Co. 
W. W. Dewey & Sons Daniel F. Rice and Company 
C. H. Feltman Grain Co. Terminal Grain Company 
Lowell Hoit & Co. J. Younge Grain Co. 


Hiram Walker & Sons Grain Corporation, Limited 
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In line between producing areas of the Middle 
West, and consumers in all directions, this 
market performs a complete, helpful service for 
both shippers and buyers. 


“4 Diversified Market” 


Nebraska wheat is of excellent milling quality and is 
available through the Omaha market. 


EXCELLENT railroad facilities and _ transit 


privileges. 


MODERN terminal elevators for storage, clean- 
ing, sacking, and transferring of all classes and 
grades of grain in straight or mixed cars. 


COMPLETE weighing and inspection service. 


OUTSTANDING milling, baking, and feed 


analysis laboratory service. 


To Satisfy Your Needs, Get in Touch with Any of 
These Members of the 


OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. Holmquist Elevator Co. 
Bates Grain Co. Charles H. Kenser 
Bell-Trimble Grain Co. Lamson Bros. & Co. 
Burns Grain Co. } Mid-West Grain Company 
James E. Bennett & Co. Nebraska-Iowa Grain Co. 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co. Omaha Elevator Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated Rosenbaum Brothers 

B. C. Christopher & Co. Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. 
Continental Grain Co. Taylor Grain Co. 
Cornhusker Grain Co. The United Grain Co. 
Crowell Elevator Co. Updike Grain Corporation 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
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On January 1, 1947, the CHAMBER OF COMMERCE of MINNEAPOLIS 
for 65 years the farmer’s market place, changes its name. 


World’s Largest Cash Grain Market becomes the 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


On January first, a famous Northwest institution adopts a new name more 
descriptive of its functions and services. From that date, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Minneapolis will be known as the MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE. 


Founded in 1881, the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, for more than 65 
years, has provided a ready market at all times for the vast tonnage of grain 
produced on Northwest farms. Because of the basic soundness and scope of its 
services, plus the productivity of this fertile agricultural empire, it has become 
the world’s largest cash grain market. Sales over its cash tables have exceeded 
300 million bushels in a year. Though never buying or selling a single bushel of 
grain itself, the Exchange has given Northwest producers a place to display and 
sell their Wheat, Durum, Oats, Barley, Rye, Corn, Flaxseed, Soy Beans and 
other field crops to buyers from over the world. No such abundance and variety 
of grains and no such concentration of competitive buying power are found in 
any other place. 

And now, the same great market, with the same dependable service, will 
carry on as the MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE. Both cash and futures trading 
will be governed by the same rigid laws and rules as in the past, for the pro- 
tection of all buyers and sellers of grain, and the public interest. Growers of 
grain will continue to find the same smooth running mechanism working to 
provide a constant, year-round market for their products. 

And all of the people of the Northwest, city, town and country, will continue ° 
to benefit from the availability of this great market place. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE of MINNEAPOLIS /o be known as 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Ask for free copy of the interesting booklet, ‘‘Grain:’ Ninety-three illustrations. Tells story 
of grain production and marketing. Mail postcard today. 
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OLEDO 


a leading Grain, Feed, Seed and Milling — 
Center has natural advantages — 


Lake and Rail Transportation Unexcelled Storage Facilities 


A Constantly Bidding Market 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 
Continental Grain Co. 
H.W. Devore & Co. 

G. R. Forrester Co. 

Henry Hirsch & Sons 
Industrial Soya Co. 

Kasco Mills, Inc. 

Lansing Grain Co. 


It Must Be Handled With Care 


Dust can be controlled. Engineering service is 
a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our dust 
control bulletins and engineering data are of- 
fered without obligation to the milling and 
grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE 
PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


The Mennel Milling Co. 
Midwest Grain-Seed, Inc. 
Norris Grain Co. 
The Rice Grain Co. 
L. J. Schuster Co. 
Sheets Elevator Co. 
Southworth Grain Co. 

- Toledo Soybean Products Co. 


Grain Shipping 
RECORD OF CARS SHIPPED facill- 

rere) & tates keeping a complete record of 

each car of grain shipped from il! 

s @ 


station, or to any firm. It has 
following column headings: Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car Number, 
Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, Grade Sold, Their in- 
spection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight Bushels, Destina- 
tion Bushels, Over, Short, Price, Amount Freight, Other Charges, 
Remarks. Book contains 80 double pages of ledger paper, e 
9/oxl2 inches, with spaces for recording 2,320 carloads, Well bound 
in heavy black pebble cloth with red keratol back and corners. 
Shipping weight, 2) Ibs. Order Form 385. Price $3.15, plus postage. 


SALES, SHIPMENTS AND RETURNS. Is designed to save time and 
revent errors. Left hand pages are ruled for information regarding 
"Sales'' and '"Shipments''; right hand pages for ''Returns."’ Column 
headings provide spaces for complete records of each transaction 
on one line. Book contains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 
1034x16 inches, with 8-page index. Spaces provided for recordin 
2,200 cars. Bound in heavy canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 3%, 
Ibs. Order Form I4AA. Price $3.75, plus postage. 


GRAIN SHIPPING LEDGER for keeping a complete record of 4,000 
carloads. Facing pages are given to each firm to whom you ship. 
Book contains 80 double leer of ledger paper with 16-page index 
size 10'/.x1534 inches, well bound with black cloth covers and keratol 


back and corners, Weight, 4 Ibs. Order Form 24. Price $3.9, 
plus postage. : 


SHIPPERS RECORD BOOK Is designed to reduce labor in handlin 
grain shipping accounts. {It provides spaces for a complete Fecona 
of each car shipped. Its 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 
94x12 inches, provide spaces for 2,320 carloads. Wide columns 
provide for the complete record of all important facts of each 
shipment. Bound in heavy black cloth with keratol back and corners. 
Shipping weight, 2/4 Ibs. Order Form 20. Price, $3.10, plus postage. 
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aud here are © WAYS 


TO PUT IT OUT! 


Seedburo carries a complete line of handling and testing equipment for the 
grain, seed, and mill trades. It is used by Federal Grain Supervision Offices, 
State Grain Inspection Departments, and Federal Grain Supervision Offices. 
Every item is precision built by experienced craftsmen and rigidly inspected. 
Government standards are strictly adhered to when specifications are 
available. Prices are current © subject to change. 


NEW “Pistol-Grip” 


No. 427—The most convenient carbon 
tetrachloride type of fire extinguisher 
on the market. Turn handle a half tum 
either way. Pump a few strokes, pull 
the trigger, and the "Pistol-Grip” 
shoots about 30 feet. All metal parts 
are either brass or copper. Corrosion is 
impossible. Liquid contains no water, 
alkali, or acid, and will not freeze. Non- 
conductor of electricity. Will not harm 
machinery, fabrics or other materials. 
1 quart size $9.30; 1¥%2 quart size 
$11.30; 1 quart can refill liquid, $.95; 
1 gallon can refill liquid, $3.15. 


Pump Tank Type 


Advanced type Extinguisher has two 
vitally important fire fighting features. 
(1) Range from 30 to 40 feet; (2) A 
constant spray that effectively reaches 
the fire area. In addition to the straight 
stream, @ spray may be made by sim- 
ply thumbing nozzle. ft is a self-con- 


tained unit and can be readily trans- 


ported up ladders, over roofs and to 
points difficult of access. Interior has a 
corrosion-resistant coating. 

No. 425—2'2 gallon, with anti- 


freeze charge............. $17.15 
Ne. 426—5 gallon, with anti- 
freeze charge............- $18.55 


Pre-War All Copper Fire Extinguishers 


Soda and Acid 


Popular for fight- 
ing Class A-1 fires 
—wood, paper, 
textiles, rubbish, 
etc. Operates by 
simply inverting. 
Throws a stream 
approximately 
40 feet and will 
discharge for about 
60 seconds. No 
parts to corrode or 
get out of order. 
Tested to 350 Ibs. 
This extinguisher 
must be protected 
from freezing. 
Made of highly 
polished copper 
finish. 
No. 507—2'2 
gallon. .$16.50 


> 


AUTOMATIC—Wall Type 
Provides day and night automatic fire protection. 
When the fire brings the temperature up to around 
160° a fuse melts, releases a powerful coiled 
spring, crashes heavy metal slug against the thin 
glass bulb or grenade, instantly shatters it—scat- 
tering the fluid which runs out through holes. This 
fluid changes into fog and forms fire smothering 
blanket. The blanket shuts off oxygen and smothers 
the fire. For use in mills, plants, warehouses, etc. 


No. 460—Regular automatic standard size $4.95 


Foam Type 


Recommended for 
Class A-1 and Class 
B-1 fires — inflam- 
mable liquids, 
grease, oil, etc., as 
well as wood, pa- 
per, textiles, rub- 
bish, fires, etc. 
Operates by sim- 
ply inverting. 
Throws a stream 
approximately 40 
ft. and will dis- 
charge for about 
60 seconds. Will 
not corrode. Must 
be protected from 
freezing. Made of 
highly polished 
copper. 
No. 502—20 gal- 
lon foam 
blanker. $18.50 


SMOTHERS FLAMES 
QUICKLY and EFFECTIVELY 


The Randolph Carbon Dioxide (CO?) Fire Ex- 
tinguisher scientifically designed for ease of 
handling and for complete safety. It is made of 
special formula shatter-proof and pressure-proof 
steel. It is especially effective against oil, grease, 
paint, gasoline and electrical fires. Kills flames 
with instant effective action by actually smother- 
ing the flame and cooling the combustibles to a 
below-ignition temperature. Portable, light- 
weight . . . with exclusive one hand, thumb- 
trigger operation. Valve is controlled by the 
thumb trigger. Use'as much or as little of the 
Carbon Dioxide as necessary. Cannot damage 
or stain food, clothing, woodwork or machinery. 
Randolph ‘'4”—With bracket, 4 Ib. 
Eapacity Waste ser Sateen nate ates $21.60 


EQUIPMENT! 


620 BROOKS BUILDING - CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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“SPEEDS OUR PRODUCTION 100%” 
says user* of 


RICHARDSON GRAIN BACCING | 
SCALES 


“We bag field seeds at 
speed of 250— 150# bags 
per hour ...and with 
great accuracy.” 
©0000 068800888889 H8HHOHO 
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Wherever you find Richardson 
Grain Bagging Scales .you’ll find 
speedier production. Designed for 


dry, free-running grains — wheat, oe 
oats, corn, barley, malt; peas, rye, feed seeds, seed grains, 
etc. — the operations of weighing, registering, and bagging 


are quickly performed ... 
as speed is a feature. ; 

Simplicity, convenience, strength, and low headroom, are 
other characteristics. Weighing hopper is sloped, for mini- 
mum height, and the weighed grain is discharged from hop- 
per through pivoted bagging spout when operator tilts it. A 
hand control gear permits setting scale to discharge auto- 
matically if desired. 

Furnished in three types: Floor Portable; Overhead Port- 
able; and Overhead Stationary. 

Write for new Bulletin No. 8246 for full information. 


automatically. Accuracy as well 


: 2260 
*User’s. name on-request. @ 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY 


CLIFTON, N. J. 


t 
Atlanta e Boston » Buffalo e Chicago e Minneapolis e Montreal 
New York e Omaha e Philadelphia ® San Francisco @ Toronto e Wichita 


BELT LACING 


ioe transmission 
and: 
sponven r belts 


ALLI GATOR 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


STEEL eee LACING 


World famed in general serv- steel, ‘‘Monel Metal’ and non- 
4 ice for strength and long life. A magnetic alloys. Long lengths 
flexible steel-hinged joint, smooth supplied if needed. Bulletin A-60 
on both sides. 12 sizes. Made in gives complete details. 


Filo 


BELT FASTENERS AND RIP PLATES 


For conveyor and elevator belts 
of all thicknesses, makes a tight 
butt joint of great strength and 
durability. Compresses belt ends 
between toothed cupped plates. 
Templates and FLEXCO Clips 
speed application. 6 sizes. Made 
in steel, ‘‘Monel Metal’’, non- 


S EASILY FASTENED”’ 


magnetic and abrasion resisting 
alloys. 

By using Flexco HD Rip Plates, 
damaged conveyor belting can be 
returned to satisfactory service. 
The extra length-gives a long 
grip on edges of rip or patch. 
Flexco Tools and Rip Plate Tool 
are used. For complete 
information ask for 
Bulletin F-100. 


Sold by supply houses 
everywhere 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
LACING CO. © 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


4692 LEXINGTON STREET, 


/ 


EHRSAM 


THE EHRSAM 
IMPROVED OVER- 
HEAD ELECTRIC 


LIFT 


Made in two sizes, with 3-H.P. and 
5-H.P. motors. Has from one te two 
feet more lift than -conventional type. 


6’-2” lift. Fast, Safe, Efficient. 


THE EHRSAM STYLE B PNEUMATIC LIFT | 


r 


7-O* t/FT 


7 ft. lift. For Wausite long trucks. 
Can be placed ahead of present lift. 


THE J.B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG.CO. 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


eo 


ea lialiam 


_ Fairbanks-Mo 


A name worth remembering 
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You'll handle more grain faster 
with Fairbanks-Morse Truck Scales 
because they’re built for heavy-duty 
volume work. | 


What’s more, you'll eliminate 
errors, thanks to their unfailing 
accuracy...and, with a Printomatic 
Weigher, you can have automatically 
printed weight records...on ticket, 
roll tape, or both. 


Yes, with Fairbanks-Morse Scales 
helping you give quicker, better 
service, you'll win new customers 
and give your profits a boost. Write 
for full information today. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fair- 
banks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 


“You have given the grain dealer a scale 
that takes all doubt out of the mind of the cus- 
tomer,” writes Owaneco Farmers Co-op. Assn., 
Owaneco, I1l., of this 30-ton truck scale. 


Diesel Locomotives ~- Diesel Engines 
Scales « Motors » Pumps - Generators 
Magnetos - Stokers - Railroad Motor 


Cars and Standpipes » Farm Equipment 
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SERVING THE MIDWEST 


Since 1855 


Concrete Grain Elevators 
Grain Processing Plants 


THE WEITZ COMPANY, INC. 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 
406 Fleming Bldg. . Des Moines 9, la. 


CHALMERS & BORTON 


Contractors and Engineers 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators, Feed & Flour Mills, Soya Bean Processing Plants 


1844 — 1946 
ye Century in Engineering ane Ca astncction 


231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Hlinois 


Bones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 
1012 Baltimore Ave. — — Kansas City, Mo. 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators Feed and Flour Mills 


MILLER MALTING COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Complete Malt Plant Including 
Elevator—Kiln House—Germinating Compartments 
Designed and constructed by us. 


Malting Plants 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN S. METCALF Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 
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CROSBY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 


Specializing In 


COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


Soy Bean Processing Plants, Feed Mills, Grain Elevators, Cement Plants. 


Ibberson Efficiency 


Coal Plants 
Repairing and Remodeling 


T.E.IBBERSON CO. 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


You Can Sell 


Your Elevator 


by advertising directly 
to people who want 
to buy. by using a 


Grain & Feed Journals 
For Sale Ad 


185 NORTH WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


When writ- 
ing adver- 
tisers men- 
tion Grain 
& Feed 


JOHNSON SAMPSON 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Journals Designers and Builders 
Consoli- 

dated. By of 

so doing Modern Concrete Grain Elevators 
you help 

both your- and Annex Storage 

self and the 

publica- 328 Woodlawn, Salina, Kansas 
Hoo. Box 912 Phone 659 


FELTS & JACK 
CONSTRUCTION CO,., Inc. 


Engineers—Contractors 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


TILLOTSON 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Builders of Elevators and Mills 


CONCRETE or WOOD 


1215 JONES ST. OMAHA, NEBR. 


CONCRETE 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


BRYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
2606 Taylor Street Omaha, Neb. 


Grain Elevators, Feed Plants, 
Mills and Buildings 


E. C. FURRER 


Frankfort, Illinois 


——POLK SYSTEM 


CONCRETE STORAGES 
POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 
Fort Branch, Indiana 
Designers — Contractors 


NELSON & BEGGS 


Consulting Engineers 


Grain Elevators, Feed Mills, 
Driers, Custom Grinding Plants, 
Soya Processing Plants. 


8 E. 9th St. Kansas city, Me, 


SANSON & HILDERBRAND 


MILL & ELEVATOR 
CONTRACTORS 


REMODELING 
2726 NORTH BROADWAY 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


Concrete Storage 
Bins and Elevators 
—216 built prior to 1946— 
J. E. REESER & SON 
MAROA, ILLINOIS 


EIKENBERRY CONST. CO. 


CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS 
SOYA PROCESSING PLANTS 


108 E. Mulberry St. 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 


Bloomington, Dl. 


Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Corn Exchange Bidg. 


\ eries and 


MALT HOUSE WANTED 


MALT HOUSE—User of Malt will buy Malt 
House with annual capacity of 500,000 bushels 
or more. All replies confidential. Address 94X3 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, IIl. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE—Alfalfa Dehydrating Mill. New 
this season. Good location on Sante Fe RR, 
or can be moved. E. C. Hall, Moore, Okla- 
homa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young man to manage country 
elevator equipped with.dryer, Central Illinois. 
Must have experience and ability necessary to 
regain lost volume of business. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Address 94V2, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


WE HAVE two good selling items for side 
line for salesmen calling on feed stores, hatch- 
grain elevators. No investment or 
stock to carry. 1 ‘‘Sycamore Salve’’ for use 
on live stock. 2 “uenz Red Squill Rat Paste.” 
Good Commission. Lenz Laboratory, Sycamore, 
Tllinois. 


SALESMAN—Full Time Representative want- 
ed for Illinois on well established line of grain 
testing equipment and supplies sold to eleva- 
tors, flour and feed mills, and seed houses. 
Present sales volume in this leading grain state 
plus large unrealized potential market assure 
high income to aggressive representative will- 
ing tostravel and devote full time to line. Sal- 
ary, expenses and bonus-commission arrange- 
ment. Applicant should be familiar with grain 
trade and must be a producer. Write giving 
full details of background and experience to 
Seedboro Equipment Company, 620 Brooks 
Bldg., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 94A3, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


For Sale—New and used hammer mills; als: 
other milling equipment. H. H. Hussey, Box 
162, Albert Lea, Minn. 


FEED MIXER—One-ton floor level feed; has 
motor good as new. Write 9444, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-HP. motor and al) 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 94A5, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Il. 


FOR SALE—One Monitor No. 10 Large Size 
Oats Clipper. Good condition, at special bargain 
price. Bryan Farm Products, Bryan, O. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
94A6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Burton Feed Mixer with Motor 
and Elevator Leg attached. 2,500 lbs. capacity. 
Krueger Brothers, Forest Junction, Wis. 


os 4 
COA 
MERCHANDISERS & BROKERS 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One Steinlite Moisture Tester in 
good condition, $150.00. Address 94Y9 Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Sizer Pellet Machine with Motor. 


Especially adapted for cattle .cubes. Arbee 


Food Products Co., Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE—Three new No. 1 AS Bear Cat 
Grinders and one new 145 HP Waukesha Motor. 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans, Grain Co., Salina, 
Kans. 


FOR SALE—Clipper Cleaner Model 49 DBB 


complete with screens for cleaning clovers, 

oats, and soybeans. Ludlow Cooperative Ele- 

Sa REE ay EAS ET PL vator Company, Ludlow, Illinois. 
FOR SALE—Used Coal Conveyor, as is, $150.00 

Ansonia Grain Co., C. F. Bostelman, Mgr., An- 

sonia, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—New fan cooled motors in stock, 
5 HP, 7% HP, 10 HP, 15 HP, 60 HP, 75 HP 
and 100 HP, 1800 RM, for prompt shipment, 
also new explosion proof and regular hand 
compensators. D. E. Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich 


When you are in the market for new or usec 
mill machinery—Electric Motors, or any othe 
equipment, write J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery 
1522 BE. High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—1 Wagner 40 H.P. Slip Ring 
Motor, 3 phase, 60 cycle 1140 R.P.M. Complete 
with starting equipment. 

1 Williams Hammer Mill with 50 H.P. Moter 
and Starter. 

Eaton Milling Company, 


FOR SALE—One No. 7 The New Beall Rotat- 
ing Warehouse and Elevator Separator with 
Roller Bearings in good condition. Graham Grain 
Co., 221 S. Fourth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


FOR SALE—2 High speed center feed Peer- Haron pORe: 


less Grinders direct driven. 100 HP and 75 HP, 
3400 RPM Motors. Located in Southern Ohio. 
Durex, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Tinois. 


FOR SALE—Conveyors including Floor-to- 
Floor Conveyors, $395.00; Bag and Box Pilers, 
$530.00; 15 ton Truck Scales, $450.00; 20 ton Truck 
Scales, $610.00. Immediate delivery. Parts for 

FOR SALE—Bag Trucks. All sizes to handle all scales. Bonded Scale Co., 120 Bellview, 
bagged cement, flour, fertilizer, etc., and every Columbus, Ohio. Phone GA 5712-UN 2832 Eve- 
general purpose. Headquarters for all supplies. nings. : 

For particulars write Stahmer Supply Co., 135 
S. La Salle, Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE—No. 116 Clipper Cleaner with 
about 380 screens for use in cleaning beans, 
peas, and all small seeds and vegetables. This 
mill is equipped with bagging elevator. The 
first $150.00 takes it. -Also have one Oxford 
polisher and one or two other clipper cleaners. 
Port Huron Storage & Bean Co., Port Huron, 
Michigan. 


FOR SALE—2 20x40 V Belt driven Heil Ham- 
mer Mills. 
1-40 KW Generator. 
1-Fox 224 Cutter. 
Rae Grain Co., Box 34, Phone 375, Muskogee, 
a. 


FOR SALE—One new No. 46 Niagara Dust 
Collector with galvanized spreader, counter 
shaft and stockings. Installed but never used, 
price for immediate delivery $802.50 f.o.b. 
Rossville, Kans. Kaw Dehydrating Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 


a a Oe 


FOR SALE—Bargain. A. T. Ferrell & Co., 
Saginaw, Michigan, Model No. 297-D Clipper 
Cleaner for cleaning seeds, completely equipped 
with scarifier, polishing drum, screens, con- 
dition like new. Must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. For further particulars write Lan- 
135 Water St., 


FOR SALE—125 KVA 720 RPM 220/3/60 Gen- 
erator belted 75 HP belted Generator 220/3/60, 
72 Dust Collectors, Motors 2, 5, 7%, 10, 25, 30, 
40, 50, 60 HP 220/3/60, Draver Feeders, Exact 
Weight Sacking Scale, % bu. Richardson Scale, - 
10” Belt with 9” Calumet Buckets, ‘‘V’’ Drives, 
Elevator Legs, Ring Oiling Hanger Bearings, 
Rebuilt 20 to 40 HP Blue Streak Hammermill, 
No. 1 Western BB Mill type Corn Sheller, 50 
HP Buda Marine Engine, Variable Speed Drives, 
Grademaker Cleaner, Cleveland Oat Huller, 4 
ft. Sidney Drag. What Else Do You Need? 

Modern Elevator Supply Co. 


New York 5, N. Y. Minneapolis, 


A Trial Order 
GP Fee2 JOURNALS 


CONSOLIDATED 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Minnesota 


A_MERGER OF 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN TRADE 
THE GRAIN WORLD 

PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Gentlemen :—I wish to try the semi-monthl ; 
, 1 - y Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated to learn if I can get any helpful suggestions from the opinions, 


practices and experiences of other grai d f 
bad Tyo Dollage terane ae gram and feed dealers. Enclosed please 


Name of Firm 
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State. 
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Use Universal Grain’ Code and reduce vour Tolls 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—4 dbl. stand 9x18 rolls. 
4—dbl. stand 9x16 rolls. 
1—25 dbl. Midget Mill outfit. 
1—No. 1 Gruendler Hammer Mill, no collector. 
1—Cyclone Dust Collector demountable type. 
2—Flour Agitators. 
A Lot of Other Machinery. Ask for Your Need. 
May Have What You Want. 
T. A. McWilliams 
1460 South Second St., Louisville 8, Ky. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 2 Gruendler, direct con- 
nected to 1—_40 HP motor complete with starter, 
220 volts. 

1—No. 3 J. B. standard, direct connected to 
1—50 HP motor.with starter, 220 volts. 

1—No. 2 J. B. direct connected to 1—25 HP. 
motor 220 volts. 

1—Late type Bower mill direct connected to 
a new 75 HP. 1800 RPM. motor either 220 or 
440 volts. D. E. Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


FOR SALE—CAR LOADERS, Air Blast. 
One Ton Vertical Batch Mixers; One Emerson 
Cylinder Wheat Separator; Boss Car Loader; 
Corn Cutter; Two-Twenty Inch Eureka Aspir- 
ators; One—24” Beall Aspirator; One—10”x30” 
Nordyke & Marmon Dbl. Roller Mill; Nine 
15”x30” Crimping or Flaking Rolls, only; One 
—2000 bu;- Howe Elevator Hopper Scale; One 
Roscoe Ajax Oat Huller. 


J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery 
1522 East’ High Street Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—One No. 7B Monitor Dustless 
warehouse and elevator Separator, screen size 
S50 ody ee 

One 25-HP Fairbanks-Morse Horizontal type 
“*Y”’ Oil Engine. 

One No. 95 two stage Curtis Air Compressors. 

Two No. 90 two stage Curtis Air Compressors. 

Approximately 500 ft. of 11 inch cup belt 
complete with cups. 

Three No. 2 Buffalo Air Blowers. 

One Steinlite Moisture Tester. 

30 ft. of 2%” Shafting, Pulleys and Belts. 

One Kewanee Electric Overhead Truck Lift 
with 3 HP, 220 V enclosed F M Motor. 

One Kewanee Air Truck Lift. 

One Richardson Automatic Scale; ‘10-bushel. 
Fowler Equity Exchange Fowler, Kansas. 


ll SAY IT'S 
HANDY PROTECTION | 


AGAINST | 
GRAIN DUST! 


DUPOR No. 1 is worn over nose 
only. Doesn’t interfere with eating 
or talking. For best protection 
keep mouth closed and breathe 
through nose as nature intended. 
Easy to wear as pair of glasses. 
Weighs only 1 ounce. 


Sample sent postpaid for $1.00 


H. S. COVER 


74 Chippewa St. South Bend, Ind. 


Shipping Notices Duplicating 


A convenient form for advising receivers of the grade, 


kind and weight of grain shipped. 


Leaded into car—initials and number, seal numbers, at 
date; billed shipper’s order notify 


station on 
draft for $ 
‘to apply on sale of 


; made through 
bushels made 


Fifty white bond originals, machine perforated, easily 
removed without tearing, and 50 manila duplicates, 
bound in heavy pressboard, hinged covers, with two 
sheets of carbon. Size 54%4x8% inches. Weight, 8 ounces. 
Order Form 3 SN. Single Copy, 80c; three copies, $2.20, 


f. o. b, Chicago. 
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MACHINES WANTED 


WANTED—Three Screen No. 16 Clipper 
Cleaner. Douglass Grain Co., Douglass, Kansas. 


WANTED—Two good bag stitching machines 
for sewing one to five layer paper bags from 
5 lb. to 100 Ib. sizes. Kelly Agricultural Prod- 
ucts Co., 603 Walnut Street, McKeesport, Pa. 


WANTED—Approximately 50 ft. of conveyor 
belt and buckets, boot and head and pulleys. 
6 to 10 inch buckets are large enough. 

Kelly Agricultural Products Co. 
603 Walnut Street McKeesport, Penna, 


WANTED TO BUY—Richardson Scales, Bag 
Closing Machines and other good MILL, FEED 
& ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT. 

J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery 
1522 East High Street Jefferson City, Mo. 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


MOTORS rewound and repaired. A few recon- 
ditioned motors for sale. W. J. Meschberger 
Elevator & Repair Co., Inc., Lima Road, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. ; 


FOR SALE—One General Electric Induction 
Motor, 30 HP, 220 volt, 3 phase, open type, 
ready to go. Mark Wagoner, Mgr., Barnes Co- 
operative Ass’n., Barnes, Kansas. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors 25 to 
100 hp., 1,200 to 3,600 rpm. Send us your in- 
quiries. Expert repair service.—B. M. NUSS- 
BAUM & CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


MOTOR WANTED 


WANTED—One 250 HP. 3 phase 60 cycle 440 
volt synchronous motor, D. E. Hughes Co., Hop- 
kins, Mich. 


My elevator was sold the same day the first 
notice appeared in the JOURNALS. Clyde 
Febus, Lake Fork, Illinois. 


Cheapest 
To Own 


k of 


Chicago, Ill. 
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SEEDS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Carlots or less of best quality 
U.S.-13 and Tl.-21 hybrid seed .corn matured 
under ideal conditions. Book your supply now. 
Write for prices. Huey Seed Co., Carthage, Ili- 
nois. 


SEEDS WANTED 


COWPEAS WANTED—Small quantity for 
seed. H. S. Stoesz, Apdo. 50, Cuauhtemoc, Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
GRAIN size 414x7 inches $2.60 per hundred, or 
500, $12.00 plus postage. SEED size 3144x5% 
inches, $2.15 per hundred, or 500, $8.75 plus 
postage. Grain & Feed Journals, 327 S, La 
Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


To BUY or SELL 
RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 


& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


i bere is no better time to ad-. 
vertise than the present. Bet- 
ter start before your come | 
petitor. Write the JOURNAL 


today. 


Cuts Corn Cost 


‘Golden cut’, America’s cheapest-to-use Cutters 
save power, labor’s attention and greatly re- 
duce upkeep expense—their keenedge, stay- 
sharp knife action cuts faster and cleaner, ‘by- 
product is reduced, cutting capacity is increased 
—less corn is required to produce a ton of 
‘steel-cut ... 
suit every mill. 


Made in 5 sizes, a capacity to 


Ask for Catalog J-167 
S. HOWES CO., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


ean | The GREBesIERS JOURNAL | 
A MESSAGE TO THE GRAIN INDUSTRY 


BOULDER DAM 


BONNEVILLE DAM 


Three great dams, harnessing the natural force of the Colo- 
rado and Columbia Rivers, provide tremendous industrial 
power. 


Giants‘ of the rails, the Union Pacific “Big Boy” locomotives 


provide freight transportation power over the Strategic Mid- 
dle Route. 


Power, light, and efficient transportation . . . combined with 
a wealth of raw materials and adequate “growing space” 


... offer unusual opportunities for industry in the Union 
Pacific West. 


be Specific ie 
say Union Pacific’ 


* Union Pacific will gladly furnish confidential in- 
formation regarding available industrial sites hav- 
ing trackage facilities in the territory it serves. 
Address Industrial Dept., Union Pacific Railroad, 
Onicha 2, Nebraska. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Sttalegie Middle koule 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidatea 


RAIN 
Fee? JOURNALS 


INCORPORATED 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIl., U. S. A. 


Charles S. Clark, Manager 


merger of 
GRAIN pene JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to_ United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 


ye Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 

| leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL., DECEMBER 11, 1946 


HE ENTIRE Staff of the Grain 


& Feed Journals earnestly 
wishes all our patrons and all 


our readers the Merriest Christ- 
mas they have ever known. May 
the New Year bring all unlimited 
joy and boundless Happiness. 


IT MAY BE grain growers are delay- 
ing the marketing of this year’s crops 
until the new Congress decides how much 
tax must be paid on 1946 income. 


NO ELEVATOR operator ever re- 
gretted having provided ample protection 
for all moving machinery from his em- 
ployes and himself. It saves limbs and 
lives. 


SO MANY fires are reported in each 
number of the Journal one would expect 
every elevator owner to keep his house 
well insured for its replacement value, 
but sad to relate they do not. 


A MISSOURI mill operator held a fric- 
tion fire under control by covering it with 
loose dirt until the fire department from 
a neighboring town arrived with a strong 
pumper and extinguished the fire. 


THE CONTINUED use of ten ton’ 


wagon scales not only places the grain 
dealer’s weights under suspicion but 
courts disaster to patrons who dare to 
drive heavy trucks on obsolete scales. 


CONTINUED ACTIVITY in _ the 
building of elevators and their annexes 
proves conclusively that the persistence 
of some grain merchants to serve their 
patrons more efficiently with improved 
facilities is succeeding in getting build- 
ing materials and elevator equipment to 
satisfy their needs. 


THE BEFUDDLING requirements by 
many of the state departments in the way 
of confusing reports irritates every busi- 
ness man beyond measure and accom- 
plishes little more than provide sinecures 
for a lot of lazy ward heelers. The time 
and labor spent in filling in useless re- 
ports is most annoying and worse than 
wasted. 


EXCESSIVE moisture in this year’s 
corn crop has impressed corn handlers of 
the advantage and profit of installing and 
operating a drier. This has resulted in the 
installation of more driers than in years 
gone by, and, doubtless, the operators will 
handle new crop corn without fear of 
heating and realize a surer profit on 
every shipment. 


HERE IS a bit of information that 
may help some elevator owners to save 
their property from the flames. After 
the firemen had extinguished the fire in 
the Britton Brothers Elevator at Mt. 
Zion, Ill., which resulted in the follow- 
ing comment on the fire: ‘This saving 
of the elevator by the local fire depart- 
ment was the direct result of the firemen 
having been taken through the elevator 
so they knew in advance how to attack 
the fire.” By familiarizing fire-fighters 
with the construction and arrangement 
of the elevators they knew how to attack 
the fire and save the elevator. Invite your 
firemen to inspect your plant. It may 
help them and you. 
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ONE OF the encouraging signs of the 
times is the building of many modern 
offices that reflect a successful business 
and announce an invitation for increased 
patronage from successful farmers. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION in a 
car of alfalfa meal threatened to burn the 
plant from which meal was loaded, but 
quick work on the part of alert operators 
held the fire in check until the local fire 

‘department arrived. 


A FROZEN bearing in a Michigan ele- 
vator naturally forced the belt to slip and 
caused sufficient friction to result in an 
expensive fire. Well lubricated bearings 
would correct this hazard and save 
enough power to employ a new oiler. 


FRICTION. One of the direct results 
of lack of lubrication is resulting in the 
destruction of enough elevators to jus- 
tify the more frequent inspection of all 
bearings and the more liberal use of the - 
best quality of oil obtainable. The surest 
relief from friction is the vigilant in- 
spection of every bearing and sufficient 
lubrication to prevent bearings running 
hot. 


THE BURGLARIES of grain elevator 
offices reported in this number of the 
Journals which resulted in such heavy 
losses of cash should naturally convince 
elevator operators to lock their offices 
more securely and stop making it so easy 
for yegg men to break open their obsolete 
safes or else refrain from keeping cash 
in safes that can be opened with an or- 
dinary hammer. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR operators whose: 
plants are adjacent to residences will find 
it to their advantage to install dust col- 
lecting equipment of greatest efficiency if 
they are to be permitted to continue op- 
eration. Recent complaints of dust, chaff, 
husks and corn cobs have resulted in pro- 
tests being filed with city officials against 
the toleration of this nuisance and beg- 
ging for its discontinuance. One Ohio 
plant scattered so much dust and dirt, 
seventeen adjacent property owners pro- 
tested to the city council so vigorously 
the city officials have been forced to order 
an early clean-up. 


FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! . Notwith- 
standing we publish many alarming no- 
tices of fires in grain elevators. Some 
of the items contain a “no insurance” 
statement which is even more alarming. 
Few grain merchants are so comfortably 
fixed that they can afford to carry the 
entire fire risk of their property. The 
many causes of the fires reported in each 
number of the Journals show conclusively 
that the “no insurance’’ fires cost the 
owners of the property many times more 
than the reliable insurance obtainable’ in 
mutual companies. Yet reports of every 
month show that some elevator owners 
prefer to carry their entire fire risk 
themselves. 
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SHIPPERS’ weight cards to inform 
terminal weighers how much was loaded 
into the car are unquestionably of great 
value to all concerned in the movement 
of grain to market. A weight card and 
a depression in the surface of the grain 
in the load proves that grain leaked out 
in transit. We must disagree, however, 
with the terminal weighmasters ‘esolu- 
tion that the states enact laws making it 
compulsory on the shipper to attach a 
statement of weights to each car. Such 
a law might include a fine or other pen- 
alty on the shipper, which is objection- 
able. 


FOR THE benefit of the uninformed 
man in the street the officials of the 
Chicago Board of Trade have reiterated 
again and again that the Board as an 
organization does not deal in grain. It 
simply provides a meeting place for 
buyers and sellers to make contracts, and 
an information service. ' Nevertheless 
four firms went into court to collect 
damages from the Board because they 
had suffered loss in their transaction 
with others who obeyed O.P.A. ceilings. 
The decision by the Federal court at 
Chicago against them Nov. 27 should 
deter others from attempting to make 
the Board of Trade a defendant in a 
suit to collect losses. In an earlier ruling 
on the same regulation of the Board the 
court had dissolved an injunction and 
directed the claimants to start suit 
against persons, if any, who owed them 
money. 


PRESENT TREND in the United 
States is toward a complete abandonment 
of government control over industry, 
which if carried to completion means re- 

‘moval of all restrictions on grains and 
other foods. This would set at naught 
the elaborate plans of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Na- 
tions to control among other things “food 
management,” the agenda for discussion 
including definition of stabilization and 
prices fair to producers and consumers, 
regulation of prices and exports. All 
these hare-brained schemes might as 
well be thrown out of the window now in 
favor of the free play of supply and de- 
mand. Government control robs either 
the grower or the consumer, as witness 
the defrauding of the wheat growers of 
western Canada in the wheat agreement 
with Great Britain. 


The Organized Grain Trade 


The Grain Trade closes the current 
_ year with more state and local ass’ns, and 
each of the local.ass’ns has a much larger 
membership than ever before. And what 
is still better, all of the trade’s organiza- 
tions are stronger financially, have more 
efficient workers, as well as the enthu- 
siastic support of the rank and file of 
their large memberships. With such 
gratifying cooperation the trade is sure 
to correct any bad practices found and 
‘improve the methods prevailing in every 
department of the grain business. 


The GR°p} 


The Ass’ns need and no doubt will re- 
ceive many helpful suggestions from the 
new members of the various organiza- 
tions. The harmonious pulling together 
of the greater number of regular grain 
dealers is sure to result in improvements 
not yet dreamed of. Let all leaders with 
helpful ideas come forward. 


Inviting Government 
Interference 


The board of managers of the New 
York Cotton Exchange has approved the 
creation of a government agency to regu- 
late the cotton futures market. 

The new bureau would supervise mar- 
gins, credits, require financial state- 
ments, prescribe capital requirements of 
brokers and “all other matters incident 
to good business practice.” 

Every one of these functions is prop- 
erly a duty of the Exchange itself. If 
the board of managers judges that the 
Exchange lacks power to adopt and en- 
force wholesome regulations, let it amend 
its charter to provide these regulations 
and make it prerequisite to membership 
that the new members all agree to abide 
by them. 

To be able to hide behind the govern- 
ment is a poor reward for the paralyzing 
effect on trade of arbitrary and hard to 
change bureaucratic dictum. To invite 
government interference is a _ tragic 
blunder. 


Must Build More Box Cars 


The revival of industry after the war 
is creating a need for box cars in in- 
creasing numbers while at the same time 
the number of available box cars is 
steadily diminishing. Each month the 
railroads are losing thru obsolescence 
3,000 more box cars than they are able 
to replace. 

Contributing to the shortage of cars is 
the policy of many managements having 
insufficient cars of their own for loading 
on their own lines, to depend on other 
railroads for cars, under the arrange- 
ment whereby the borrower of a car pays 
the owner a per diem rental. This ar- 
rangement is very desirable from the 
standpoint of shippers and carriers as 
permitting the free interchange of cars 
originating on one line and passing over 
one or more other roads to reach des- 
tination. 

Some eastern lines have on their rails 
400 per cent as many cars as they own, 
it is reported, while the grain carrying 
roads of the west who have invested 
large capital in buying and building box 
cars are far short the number they own 
and are unable to give their shippers the 
number of cars needed to handle freight 
originating on their own lines. 

A remedy for this situation lies within 
the province of the Ass’n of American 
Railroads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by drafting regulations that 
will make it profitable for a railroad 
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company to own sufficient cars to handle 
its own business. Not the least of the 


requirements is an increase in freight — 


and passenger rates to cover rising costs 


‘of operation. 


Higher Freight Rates Coming 

The many increases in wages granted 
railroad labor naturally called for marked 
increases in freight and passenger rates 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has now. announced advances in 


freight rates on grain and feed effective’ 
Jan. 1, 1947, that will encourage the early. 


marketing of all stocks purchased before 
cost of rail transportation was increased. 
Retailers will speed up their purchases 


of stock so.as to supply consumers with . 


merchandise that will surely cost them 
more after Jan. 1, unless they are able to 
ship in fresh supplies of goods trans- 
ported in their own trucks. 

Grain shippers who possess large 
stocks bought on what seemed a safe mar- 
gin when current freight rates were ob- 
tainable will not hesitate to repeat their 
order for box cars ordered long ago or to 
contract with truckers for early, trans- 
portation. es 

Country shippers who are anxious to 
relieve the congestion of their grain bins 
are expediting the movement of their sur- 
plus stocks to market by loading open top 
gondola cars-with some of their grain and 


thereby getting it to market before the 


authorized advance in freight rates. 
Many shippers are forwarding without 
any covering for-the gondolas, others are 
getting their surplus stocks to market 
through the employment of trucks. 


Suit Against Board of Trade 


Dismissed 


Justice Shaw of the U. S. District Court at 
Chicago on Dec. 2 dismissed the suit of Robert 
Buckley against the Chicago Board of Trade, 
holding that the federal court had no juris- 
diction. 

Buckley originally was granted a temporary 
injunction by Judge Holley, but it was ordered 
dissolved the same day by Judge Shaw. During 
the intervening hours between the normal open- 
ing of the Board of Trade and the dissolution 
of the temporary injunction, the Exchange 
remained closed. 

The Buckley suit which was thrown out of 
Court was brought for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an injunction to prevent the enforcement of 
two regulations adopted by the directors; the 
first of these provided for the assessment of 


penalties against those who had defaulted in 


their short May, 1946, corn, oat and barley 
futures contracts, and the second of which 
provided for the allowance of materially higher 
ceilings on all grain futures contracts which 
were open as of June 1, 1946. 

In dismissing the suit Judge Shaw ruled that 


due to the fact that no violation of a federal 


law was involved, the suit had no place in a 


federal court. 


Justice Shaw in a suit involving the same 
May future gave Cargill, Inc., until Jan. 15 to 
file a supplemental complaint. 

Judge Igoe has vacated his order dismissing 
suits by four firms against the Board of Trade 
to recover penalties of $120,000 assessed against 
them on the,same May contract. Their attor- 


neys are given 30 days in which to file amended 
complaints. 


sap honitaih 
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The Chicago Board of Trade a 
Market Place 


From address by Harry C. Schaack, president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, at Town Halt 


meeting for farmers and businessmen at Con- 
nersville, Ind. 


Along with the establishment of the central 
market place came the erection of the first grain 
elevators. The expanding fields of production 
created greater distances to the central market. 
To make the growers’ task easier, and to assure 
handlers of grain a supply of merchandise, 
country elevator stations were erected along 
the waterways and railroad routes. Here the 
growers could obtain the price prevailing at 
the eastern market, less the shipping charges 
and the cost of handling, and thus was relieved 
of the long and tedious journey to the city. 
These new country agents soon became solici- 
tors of the farmers’ surplus grains, and often 
contracted to accept them at a specified price 
for shipment at some forward date. 


ORIGIN OF FUTURE MARKET—These 
contracts specified delivery at Chicago, and 
were frequently sold and re-sold in the central 
market. It was not long before this style of 
marketing became a common practice, and grew 
to such proportions that the directors of the 
Board of Trade adopted special rules to gov- 
- ern such transactions. Space on the exchange 
floor was set aside where transactions of this 
nature could be consummated under uniform 
practices and compelled the contracting parties 
to register the price which had been agreed 
upon. Altho immediate delivery was not con- 
templated, full performance of these contracts 
was guaranteed under the rules and the con- 
tracts were subject to modification by the goy- 
erning body only. 


A NATURAL EVOLUTION—Thus began 
the trading in futures contracts. It was a nat- 
ural evolution, and not planned as a part of 
any scheme to defraud the grower, as some 


would have you believe. In this manner a base 
4 


Board 


Harry C. Schaack, Chicago, Ill., Pres. 
of Trade 


price was established which was broadcast to 
the world over the then limited telegraph sys- 
tems and through the public press. It was now 
possible for a producer to determine within a 
few cents the going value of his product. If, 
for instance, wheat was worth 85 cents per 
bushel in the market on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, the producer could calculate what he 


_ should receive at his country station by deduct- 


ing from the central market price the costs of 
moving it there. You all know that few farm- 
ers in the early days had extensive farm stor- 
age. Consequently, when the harvest was on, 
grains flowed to the central market in very 
large quantities. These large quantities could 
not be consumed immediately, but they could be 
placed in storage where they could be drawn 
upon in the future as requirements demanded. 


RISK OF FALL IN PRICE—Because of 
the possible fluctuation in the price of the com- 
modity so held, to carry in inventory a large 
supply of goods is a risk, the same as it is in 
any business. To minimize the risk of inven- 
tory depreciation, the grain elevator companies 
who bought the large supplies of farmers’ 
grains as they arrived, sold in the market for 
future delivery amounts equal to their purchases 
of cash grain. By using the price of wheat in 
the futures market as a base, flour millers with 
a limited capacity for storing raw materials 
could now offer their finished product for de- 
livery in amounts well beyond their daily 
capacity to grind. If the offer of the sale was 
accepted, they could protect their raw material 
cost by a purchase in the futures market of an 
amount of wheat equal to the raw material to 
be used in filling the deferred delivery order. 


HEDGING—Here we have two distinctly 
opposite types of hedges—one who has the raw 
material on hand and no immediate buyer in 
sight, and the other who has contracted for the 
delivery of a product to be processed from. raw 
material but which he does not have in his 
immediate possession. Both, through their sepa- 
rate operations in the futures market, have equal 
protection against possible fluctuations in the 
cost of their raw material. As the elevator man 
disposes of his raw material, he removes his 
insurance against a decline in price by. pur- 
chasing in the futures market an amount of 
wheat equal to the cash wheat he has sold. The 
miller, as he acquires the raw material to grind 
into flour, sells in the futures market an amount 
of wheat equal to the actual wheat he acquired. 

Thus it can easily be seen what an important 
function the commodity markets for future. de- 
livery play in our national economy. Without 
them, and unless the grower was regimented 
through fixation of price by restrictions on his 
sown acreage, by marketing quotas and through 
government guarantees, the variations in price 
in different communities for the same commod- 
ity could easily exceed our imagination. 

Altho contracts in the futures market call for 
delivery in the future within given time limits 
at the option of the seller, and are made with- 
out the aid or counsel of the legal profession, 
they are just as binding under the law as are 
documented agreements drawn by professional 
legal talent, They are not options, but are posi- 
tive legal contracts made under the provisions 
of the rules of the exchange where executed— 
and have been so held by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


SPECULATION—Trading in grain futures, 
when it is not insurance hedging, is legitimate 
speculation. It is not gambling. Speculation, 
say eminent authorities on economics, is not an 
economic evil, but one of the greatest benefits 


to economic society. John Stuart Mill said, 


“The most useful portion of the speculative 
class are those who speculate in commodities 
affected by the vicissitudes of the season. If 
there were no corn dealers, not only would the 
price of corn be liable to variations much more 
extreme than at present, but in a deficient sea- 
son the necessary supplies might not be forth- 
coming at all. Unless there were speculators in 
corn, or unless, in default of dealers, the farm- 
ers became speculators, the price in a season of 
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abundance would fall without any limit or 
check, except the wasteful consumption. that 
would inevitably follow.” 


FLAXSEED parity of Nov. 15 is $3.58 
which represents an increase of 8c from the 
previous month and compares with $2.96 a year 
ago. The price received by farmers on Nov. 15, 
1946, is $6.90 compared with $3.80 on Oct. 15, 
1946, and $2.89 on Nov. 15, 1945. 


GOVERNMENT (PMA and CCC) pur- 
chases of wheat from July 1 through October 
were 94,926,000 bus.; barley, 478,262; corn, 
607,365; oats, 4,137,674; wheat flour, 889,256,000 
Ibs.;~ dry beans, 440,350 lbs.; rice, 1,047,818 
cwts.; barley (food), 70,000 lbs.; molasses, 
1,400,000 Ibs.; hay, 21,861 tons; wheat bran, 
492,000 Ibs.; miscellaneous, 48,000 Ibs. 


FOOD TESTS that formely required months 
of time now can be made in a few minutes by 
a new electronic instrument called a fluorimeter 
that determines the cmount of vitamin. The 
fluorimeter was developed by Dr. Theodore E. 
Friedemann of Northwestern University and 
George S. Liebeck of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 


THE NATIONAL ASS’N of Co-operatives 
has asked the Treasury Department to revise 
the income tax regulations applied to co-opera- 
tives. Eugene L. Hansel, general counsel, says : 
“We do not deny that some income has escaped 
taxation either to the co-operatives or to their 
patrons. We do not deny, however, that this 
situation exists because Congress ever intended 
it so, or because of defects in the law itself.” 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
line of business under favorable conditions. You 
can not afford to pass up these opportunities 
to cultivate friendly relations and profit by the 
experience and study of others. 


Jan. 8,9. Mississippi Seedmen’s Ass’n, Hotel 
Heidelberg, Jackson, Miss. 


Jan. 14, 15. Oklahoma Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 
Youngblood Hotel, Enid, Okla. 


Jan. 16, 17. American Dehydrators Ass’n, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Jan. 17, 18, 19, 20. American Seed Trade 
Ass'n, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. ; 


Jan. 20, 21. Northwest Retail Feed Ass’n at 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jan. 27, 28. Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Columbia Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Feb. 4, 5. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of 
Illinois, Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, Il. 


Feb. 20, 21. Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 


Feb, 22. Washington State Feed Ass’n, New 
Washington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


March 3, 4, 5. Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n of Min- 
nesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Apr. 16, 17, 18, 19. California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n, Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


May 15, 16, 17. Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents at Kansas City, Mo. 


June 2, 3. Central Retail Feed Ass'n, 
Schroeder Hotel Milwaukee, Wis. 


June 5, 6. Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Hotel Paxton, Omaha, Neb. 


June 9, 10. Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. © 

June 18, 19, 20. Southern Seedsmen’s Ass'n, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


June 30, July 3. Canadian Feed Manufac- 
turers Ass'n at Bigwin Inn, Lake-of-Bays, Ont. 
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New Mexico Grain and Feed 
Dealers Meeting 


By ExecuTIve Secretary Lioyb N. CAsE 


If the First Annual Convention of the New 
Mexico Grain and Feed Dealers Ass’n at Albu- 
querque Nov. 18 is any indication of things to 
come, a lot can be expected of the Association 
in the future. A very enthusiastic group reg- 
istered and the enthusiasm was maintained 
throughout the day. : 

ices calteat program was started off with 
a word of welcome from Al Buck of the Al- 
buquerque City Commission, who was followed 
by the Nutrition Panel made up of experts from 
the State College. 

Ivan Watson, Extension Animal Husband- 
man, was unable to be present, and Ww. E. Wat- 
kins, Nutrition Chemist, spoke for himself as 
well as giving such data as Mr. Watson had 
placed in his hands. E. E. Anderson, Extension 
Dairy-Poultry Specialist, was the next speaker, 
and following his talk the panel members plus 
L. W. Ludwick answered any questions that 
had arisen. Much valuable information was 
obtained by the feed men and a lot of perplex- 
ing questions were cleared up. Mr. Watson 
came into the meeting just before adjournment 
for luncheon and took up his part of the pro- 
gram where Mr. Watkins had left off. 

Wm. J. Rogers, who, scheduled to appear 
following Mr. Buck, was delayed as a result 
of his plane being re-routed, and the Nutrition 
Panel was put on in his scheduled spot. The 
next speaker, George Shaw, of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Beane, explained the work- 
‘ings of the Commodity Exchanges and how 
they could be used by the Grain and Feed Man 
to protect his inventories. ; 

Immediately after luncheon, President Milton 
of the New Mexico A. & M. College enlight- 
ened the assembled group on the whys and 
wherefores of the land grant colleges and the 
_place they had in anything pertaining to Agri- 
‘culture. 

The next speaker, Maurice Rust of .Indus- 
trial Laboratories in Denver, covered many 
points that were of vital interest to those in 
the feed mixing business and. offered the ser- 


vices of his laboratories to those who could : 


use them to an advantage. 

The Wages-Hours Division representative, 
Mr. Rogers, cleared up the question of who is 
and who is not’ subject to the Wages-Hours 
Law. According to his information, there are 
few businesses handling feed that will not be 
effected. If you sell feed to any one who is 
going to market his produce at the public mar- 
ket, you are considered as being engaged in in- 
terstate commerce and will come under the 
law, provided you sell in quantity lots and at 
a price lower than the single sack price. 

In any event, be sure that you keep daily 
time records and scale of pay, then be doubly 
sure that the check you write ties accurately to 
your pay roll record. (Also, we understand 
that if you are going to pay a bonus to your 
emyloyees you should pay it on the basis of a 
percentage of the earnings. In other words, do 
not give a man a flat $300.00 bonus, but figure 
it out so that a given percent of his earning 
will equal the $300.00, and do-not pay a bonus 
more than four times a year, then you will be 
on the safe side.) 

If by this time, the enthusiasm had begun to 
dwindle, it was soon brought back to a new 
high by Walter Berger, who was the main 
speaker at the banquet. Mr. Berger was sched- 
uled to speak on the “Blueprint of the Feed In- 
dustry of the Future” and he did just that with 
such thoroughness that notebooks were out and 
pencils working overtime in order that no part 
of this information might be missed or for- 
gotten. 


A firm resolution was made by all those 
present, that there was an absolute need for 
such an organization and that it warranted the 
membership of anyone connected’ with the feed 
business in any way. ¢ 

A meeting of the new Board of Directors 
was called after the business meeting. 

The first thing that was discussed was the 
dues. After much discussion, it was decided 
that since the Colorado Ass’n was carrying part 
of the financial load of the New Mexico Ass'n, 
and since the New Mexico dues were less than 
those in either Colorado or Wyoming, it was 
necessary to set up a new dues structure, which 
is as follows: 

$25.00 for firms doing over $50,000 annual 
volume and established brokers, etc. 

$15.00 per year for those doing under $50,000 
annual volume, representatives, etc. 

$7.50 per year for branch houses, partners or 
additional members of the firm and _ small 
grocery-type concerns whose feed business is 
only incidental to their main business. 

BUSINESS MEETING 

The Business Meeting was called to order at 
3:45 p. m. by President Ravel, who called first 
for a report from the Resolutions Committee. 


The following Resolutions presented by the, 


Resolutions Committee were adopted: 


1. Resolved, that we advocate National Feed 
Institute to set minimum standards of all for- 
mula feeds, with respect to quality, and quan- 
tity of ingredients used, in proper proportions 
for purposes intended. All feeds meeting such 
standards to be properly and conspicuously 
identified on all containers, by the use of an 
insignia of a National Feed Institute. ~ 


2, Resolved that we shall conduct our busi- 
ness as feed dealers and manufacturers, on a 
high plane of ethics in all respects, so as to 
make Government regulations unnecessary and 
impracticable. Moreover, we recommend that 
government agencies will best serve Agricul- 
tural interests by continuing the practice of rec- 
ognizing the normal channels of trade. 


3. Resolved that all organizations, private or 
otherwise, engaged in marketing and distribu- 
tion of Agriculture products, be taxed as such. 

4. Resolved that we express our gratitude to 
New Mexico A. & M. College for their experi- 
mental and educational programs, resulting in 
cordial relations between the industry and col- 
lege, and resulting in a higher standard of feed 
practices. Moreover, we recommend that this 
Association appoint a committee to investigate 
the possibility of working closer with A. & M. 
College with the view of harmonizing recom- 
mendations to consumers, and enabling our 
membership to be kept better informed. 


5. Resolved that we extend our deep appre- 
ciation to our President, Mr. Arthur Ravel, the 
Board of Directors, and our Secretary, Mr. 
Lloyd Case, for their untiring efforts in con- 
ducting affairs of this Association; and to the 
Colorado and Wyoming Ass’ns for their co- 
operation and assistance. Moreover, we espe- 
cially appreciate and thank our National Presi- 
dent, Mr. Walter Berger for his attendance and 
participation in our convention, and all other 
speakers who have contributed to success of 
our assembly. 


Members of the Resolutions Committee were: _ 


J. R. L. Kilgore, Chairman; Harris Newman, 
F. G. Burns, Sam Blumberg, R. W. Ellington, 
F. H. Birden. 

The following recommendations were made 
by the Industry Planning Committee and adopt- 
ed by the members: 

1. To continue cooperation with College and 
to encourage education, such as Nutritional 
Schools. on the order of the one held at Clovis 
last spring. 

2. To establish an entertainment fund to be 
used in the bringing of some high type pro- 
gram or other entertainment to the next annual 
convention, as a means to stimulate attendance 
on the part of feed dealers and especially the 
wives of the members. 

3. To authorize the purchase of a show calf 
at the next New Mexico State Fair and to 
donate the calf to Boy’s Ranch. 


Members of the Industry Planning Commit- 
tee were as follows: Duke Bostick, Bill Ma- 
son, K. I. Langley, Arthur Ravel and Austin 
Brooks, Chairman. 

‘LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM submitted for 


“the coming year: 


1. The legislative committee proposes to the 
convention we go on record as favoring the 
Minnesota Law commonly known as the minia- 
ture “Gwynne Bill” which limits the liability 
from the Federal Wages-Hours act to a retro- 
active period of one year. We recommend that 
appropriate steps be taken to have the act in- 
troduced at the next session of the New Mexico 
Legislature. ‘ 

2. We recommend that the New Mexico 
Grain and Feed Dealers propose to our next 
legislature that funds be made available to 
match the federal funds of the Hope-Flannegan 
bill, thereby putting New Mexico in a position 
to avail itself of Federal Funds which will 
result into research in the field of use and mar- 
keting of farm produced crops; further, 

We recommend that in view of the record 
made by the industry through the war years 
in the economical and satisfactory distribution 
of feeds, grains and farm-used products that 
the practice of utilizing the normal trade chan- 
nels be continued. 

We further recommend that the existing ser- 
vices of the state A. & M. College be used in 
carrying out the provisions of the law rather 
than setting up new or duplicating agencies. 

3. We recommend that New Mexico Grain 
& Feed Dealers Ass’n pledge itself to support- 
ing the New Mexico Wholesale Credit Ass’n’s 
proposed amendment ‘to the Landlord’s Lien 
Law limiting landlords to the same pro rata 
share of the assets of any bankruptcy as any 
other creditor. 

Members of the Legislative Committee were 
as follows: W. M. Mason, Chairman; R. C. 
Hemenway and Arthur Ravel. 

The following report was made by the Mem- 
bership Committee : 

1. Approximately a year ago, we started with 
seven members. Today we have fifty-three 
members out of a potential 250 merchants han- 
dling feed. We have set as our goal, 150 mem- 
bers, this to be broken down into approximately 
100 of No. 1 and 2 memberships and 50 No. 3 
memberships. 

The membership committee asks the coopera- 
tion of every member in our next year’s cam- 
paign for members. Our association is at a 
crucial point. It’s effectiveness depends on an 
increase in membership. If all members would 
make it their business to bring in additional 
members, we could make our goal. 

The Membership Committee consisted of the 
following: W. J. Ochterbeck, Chairman; W. J. 
Barnhart, J. R. L. Kilgore, Earl Bacon, Mel 
Miller and Forest Burns. 

The following report of the Nominating 
Committee was accepted unanimously by the 
members present : 

Realizing the obligation of our committee to 
avoid establishing any precedents, it being the 
first to report to the membership at an annual 
meeting, we wish to emphasize, first, 

We do not wish to set a precedent whereby 
any officer will be selected for more than one 
term; second, 

_We do not wish to set a precedent that the 
vice-president will automatically succeed the 
president in office; third, 

Our position is not to be construed as a bar 
to either a president holding more than one 
term nor the vice-president being elected to the 
presidency. 

With our position made clear, we submit the 
following list of names for officers and direc- 
tors of the New Mexico Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n for the following year: 

Arthur Ravel, President, Albuquerque. 

Austin Brooks, Vice-pres., Clovis. 

F. H. Birden, Sec’y-Treas., Albuquerque. 

Directors: H. O. DeShurley, Roswell; Claude 
Rutherford, Clayton; Parley Roach, Raton; 
K. I. Langley, Tucumcari; Clarence Worley, 
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‘Portales; M. D. ‘Bostick, Las Cruces; E. B. 
Wall, Gallup; W. M. Mason, Santa Fe; R. C. 
Hemenway, Carlsbad; E. R, Taylor, Socorro; 
Howard K. Ball, Silver City; Lloyd Taylor, 
Farmington. 

The Nominating Committee consisted of the 
following members: H. O. DeShurley, Chair- 
man; R. C. Hemenway; E. B. Wall; W. J. 
Ochterbeck and J. C. Barnhart. 


Registration 


From A. & M. State College, N. M., came 
E. E. Anderson, Hugh M. Milton II, W. E. 
Watkins, Ivan Watson and R. W. Ludwick. 

From Colorado: Bernard E. Barker, Rocky 
Mountain Ass’n, Lloyd N. Case, exec. sec’y, 
New Mexico Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n, Ft. 
Collins; from Denver: C. J. Barnhart, T. L. 
Grace, Colo. Milling & Elvtr. Co.; Harry 
Kanatzar, Chase Bag Co.; Kenneth H. Kerr, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; Maurice A. Rust, 
Industrial Laboratories Co.; Otis P. Sherrill, 
Ralston Purina Co.; Geo. H. Shaw, Jr., Mer- 
ril Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; C. R. Wag- 
ner, Wagner Machine & Mill Supply Co.; L. 
W. Hiser, Graden Flour & Feed Mills, R. H. 
Sloan, Graden Merc, Co., Durango; Ralph 
Farr, C. T. McConnell, Farr Co., Greeley. 

New Mexico: From Albuquerque, N. M.: 
F. H. Birden, Albuquerque Feed Store; F. G. 
Burna, Quaker Oats Co.; Fred W. Davis, Da- 
vis Rabbitry; J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore Sales 
Co.; Melvin P. Miller, Nutrena Mills, Inc.; 
Harris R. Newman, 48th Star Mill; W. J. 
Ochterbeck, Purina Mills; Arthur Ravel, Ra- 
vel Bros.; Robt. Ruoff, Ruoff Milling Co.; 
Lawson. A. Wood; John Bixler, The Far Co., 
Mountainair; Chas. B. Boreing, J. P. White 
Co.; H. O. DeShurley, Pecos Valley Trading 
Co.; John B. Roundtree, Purina Mills, Ros- 
well; M. D. Bostick, Farmers M. & S. Co., 
Las Cruces; Austin Brooka, El Rancho Mill- 
ing Co., Clovis; Joe Cortese, Valley Feed & 
Grain Co., Fort Sumner; Geo. A. Dooley, 
Dooley Feed Supply, Santa Fe; Roy W. EIl- 
lington, Las Vegas Roller Mills, Las Vegas; 
R. C. Hemenway, Hemenway Farm Supply, 
' Carlsbad; Ted Hobbs, Ted Hobbs Wholesale 
Feeds, Fort Sumner; K. I. Langley, Langley 
Grain & Feed Co., Tucumcari; Wm. W. Ma- 
son, Santa Fe Hay & Grain Co., Santa Fe; C. 
W. McCarty, Maxwell Farms & Livestock Co., 
Maxwell; Glenn E. Stroller, Raton Flour Mills 

Co., Raton; Bob K. Taylor, Long Hollow Mill- 
imine Co. lay Plata: Be Ria¥laylor, Baylor's 
Commercial Feed Store, Socorro; Emmett B. 
Wall, Gallup Feed Supply, Gallup; Clarence 
Worley, Portales Milling Co., Portales. 

Earl C. Bacon, Fraser Milling Co., Here- 
ford, Tex.; John H. Robertson, Standard Miill- 
ing Co., Lubbock, Tex.; Walter Berger, Amer- 
ican Feed Mfrs. Ass’n, Chicago; Casey Jones, 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, IIl.; 
A. R. Mueller, Barton Salt Co., Hutchinson, 
Kan.; Geo. W. Simpson, Chic-o-Line Feed 
Mills, Hobart, Okla.; Ivon H. Smith, Chic-o- 
Line Feed Mill, Hobart, Okla. 


Income Taxation in Maryland 


The committee on taxation of the Maryland 
state legislative council voted Noy. 27 to have 
legislation drafted for consideration by the 
1947 Maryland legislature which would make 
effective the following proposal submitted by 
the Maryland Tax Equality Committee, Inc. : 

“Define taxable business income to include all 
income of co-operative businesses as well as 
private. Make sure that the provisions of the 
Maryland income tax law clearly include all 
earnings of all business, co-operative or private, 
before any distribution thereof, as taxable in- 
come.” 


AN APPEAL to customers to return linseed 
oil drums is made by the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., as new drums are not being produced 
in sufficient quantities to take care of the 
demand. enn 


The Corncob Achieves 
Industrial Status 


(With thanks to E. D. Funk, Jr., of FS& W 
Cob Products Co., Bloomington, Ill.) 


Another set of entrepreneurs has come for- 
ward to advance still further the cause of corn 
and chemurgy. These pioneers have been inves- 
tigating the potentialities of that lowly and 
hitherto unpromising part of corn, the cob, and 
have emerged with some amazing and useful 
products. 

The corncob has had, doubtless for centuries 
past, certain homely virtués and a kind of “nui- 
sance” value on farms. It is extensively fed, 
with kernels attached, to hogs and cattle. Corn- 
and-cob meal is an old standby among feeders, 
tho the feeding value of the cob is well below 
that of the grain. It has been burned for fuel 
(BTU value 7,980 per ton as against coal’s 
13,000), used to fill ditches and generally kicked 
around. An old and familiar use, out behind 
the house, still persists in some quarters where 


the’ cob is considered superior to mail order. 


catalogs and feed advertising circulars. 

But all these catch-as-catch-can methods of 
disposal could hardly use up the huge annual 
production of corncobs. This total, according 
to our authority, is 16 million tons (of which 
Iowa grows 3,100,000 tons, Illinois 2,500,000, 
Indiana 1,100,000). Prior to 1942 the cob had 
some rather obscure and localized industrial 
uses, other than that fine familiar product of 
rural America, the corncob pipe. 


CLEANING—The woody portion of the cob 
has a nice moisture- and dirt-absorbing prop- 
erty. It seems that when cleaning compounds 
are used to remove dirt from raw furs some- 
thing must next be used to. remove the cleaning 
compound. Somebody, probing around, discoy- 
ered that the cob’s woody portion was ideal for 
this purpose, and forthwith this material found 
a special if limited outlet in the fur cleaning 
trade. Finely ground cob meal, abrasive in a 
gentler way than sand, proved the right thing 
for burnishing jewelry and small machine parts, 
and for polishing tinplate after the plating 
process. But such specialized functions as'these 
never promised to consume any great volume 
of cobs. 


FURFURAL—Doubtless the necessities of 
war brought out the latent abilities of this lowly 
farm product. As all technical people know, 
there is a chemical solvent called furfural which 
has long played an: important part in the re- 
fining of lubricating oils. Back in peacetime all 
the furfural needed for this purposes was made 
from oat hulls. 

But in the wartime synthetic-rubber program 
it was found that fufural was a crackajack 
solvent for isolating butadiene from undesired 
products of the process. The question now, of 
course, was how to make the greatly expanded 
requirement of furfural, with oat hulls already 
at capacity use. Various heads worried over 
this problem. The Defense Plant Corporation, 
perhaps murmuring under its breath the old 
adage, “Where there’s a will there’s a way,’ 
started building a $2,000,000 furfural plant at 
Memphis. ° 

The first raw materials for the new solvent 
plant were cottonseed hulls and rice hulls. But 
neither was in sufficient supply and both were 
costly. Quaker Oats Co. technicians (furfural 
specialists) and officials of the new DPC plant 
looked further. Someone thought of corncobs— 
just as someone else, also impelled by the neces- 
sities of war, had thought of corn steep liquor 
in the production of nenicillin. Corncobs were 
brought in, proved better than either of the 
other materials and provided a major share of 
the increased production. The synthetic-rubber 
program, no small factor in victory, owed much 
to the humble cob. 


CLEANING ENGINE PARTS — Concur- 
rently with these developments, some people in 
Naval Aviation had evolved a rapid method of 
cleaning dismantled airplane engine parts. 
Gritty but soft substances, like cracked wheat 
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and corn meal grits, used in air-blast equipment, 
scoured away grease and carbon without dam- 
age to the polished surface of pistons, cylinder 
walls and bearings. But wheat and corn meal 
grits were needed for food. Corncobs were not, 


“and corncobs might do the job as well, Ex- 


periments at the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory in Peoria, and at the Naval Air 
Station at Norfolk, showed that corncobs could. 
The FS &W Cob Products Co:, at Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, did its wartime duty by supplying 
the Navy with one million pounds of a soft 
grit made from the flinty portion of the corn- 
cob.—Corn Industries Research Foundation. 


Inferior Quality Not 
Deliverable on Contract 


A claim for $2,053.13 damages was made by 
the Scroggins Grain Co. of Minneapolis against 
Jas. Richardson & Sons of Toronto, Ont., for 
tender or inferior Wisconsin pulverized white 
oats on a contract for “Canadian pulverized 
white oats or same quality domestic pulverized 
white oats,” as confirmed by broker. 

The claim went to the arbitration committee 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n, 
which ruled that defendant could not substitute 
his own confirmation of “6/64 pulverized white 
oats” for that of the broker, and awarded 
plaintiff Scroggins Grain Co. full damages. 

After some correspondence, defendant wrote 
plaintiff that “under the circumstances we could 
see no reason in attempting to work this matter 
out further with you,” and indicated the oats 


would be moved to other buyers. Plaintiff then — 


cancelled the contract as of the opening of the 
market Oct. 24, 1944, and in this arbitration 
case asked to be reimbursed the difference be- 
tween the market of Sept. 25 and the opening 
market of October 24, as indicated by the 
Chicago May oats future. 

This amounted to 254c per bushel on 91,250 
bus (1,460 tons) still owed to plaintiff at the 
time of cancellation. Plaintiff used the Chicago 
futures in computing his claim because the con- 
tract was based on a Chicago delivery price. 


Defendant sought to establish that there is no | 


particular standard for Canadian pulverized 
oats and that in fact it would be possible to 
use a Canadian white oat grade that would not 
equal the poorest type of American oats, so 
that the product shipped from Wisconsin should 
be considered applicable on the contract. 


The Arbritration Committee said: Broker’s 
confirmation should govern, and confirmation 
sent in by the defendant ignored. 

Purchaser is correct in expecting to have a 
product applied on this purchase of ‘Canadian 
pulverzed oats’’ or their equivalent. The cars 
shipped from St. Boniface showed a satisfactory 
quality, but the evidence of cars shipped from 
Wisconsin showed quite clearly that the quality 


was not equal to the Canadian product. 


The rejection of three cars shipped from Wis- 
consin should not necessarily call for the cancel- 
lation of the balance of the contract. Other cars 
could have been shipped, and the contract com- 
pleted if the defendant. had shown the proper 
interest in meeting his contract. 

The plaintiff had a right to expect that no fu- 
ture cars were to be shipped upon notice that 
defendant was going to cancel the balance of 
contracts on account of certain drafts not being 
paid. The plaintiff naturally was forced to pro- 
tect himself. The only way he could do so and 
quickly was to demand settlement basis the 
Chicago May future. Any other case such as 
attempting to buy from others would probably 
have caused the defendant a much greater loss, 
as it would take considerable time to locate 
shippers who had a product which would prove 
of equal quality to the product purchased. 


“THERE IS dire need for food in the in- 
dustrial areas of Europe and relief must be con- 
tinued if starvation is to be avoided. We should 
feed the needy directly. When UNRRA dies 
no other international agency should take its 
place, and in our relief operations abroad we 
must have the full co-operation of the other 
occupying powers.”—Senator Wheery of Ne- 
braska on his return Dec. 12 from three weeks 
in Europe. 
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Box Cars—Where Are They? 


By Rosert S. Henry, assistant to the presi- 
dent Ass’n of American Railoads, before West- 
ern Grain & Feed Ass’n. 


The subject assigned to me for discussion is 
a question—‘*Where are the boxcars, and what 
are they doing”? The answer is that the box- 
cars, are working harder than ever before, 
carrying more loads per day and per week 
than were ever carried by boxcars before in 
our history—and still not able to meet the 
demand to the full. 


This year of 1946 is the peak year of all 
time for the use of boxcars, and these autumn 
weeks are the peak weeks of that year. It 
could hardly be otherwise when the ten prin- 
cipal grain crops, for example, are estimated 
to yield 5% per cent more than in the preceding 
record year, and 30 per cent more than the ten- 
year average. And the grain movement is but 
one of the record demands being made for 
boxcar service. The need for boxcars to han- 
dle less-than-carload freight, for example, 
stands at 16 per cent above the record of last 
year. 


To meet these demands, as far as they may 
be met, the boxcar fleet of the American rail- 
roads is handling 400,000 loaded cars a week— 
a figure which was not attained even in the 
years when there were a quarter of a million 
more boxcars in service than there are now. 


But even tho more boxcar freight is being 
loaded and moved each week than ever before, 
the supply is short of the demand. Of the re- 
sulting shortages there is but one good thing 
to say—that they are well distributed over the 
country. The fact is that the railroads and 
shippers, working together, are doing more 
but there are fewer boxcars with which to do 
it.. The’wear and tear of the war has taken its 
toll, both in the number of boxcars available, 
and in their condition. This year, cars have 
gone out of service faster than new cars could 
- be built to replace them, with the result that 
there are now 15,000 fewer boxcars than there 
were a year ago, with which to meet the soaring 
demands of commerce and agriculture. 

But what you want, I know is boxcars, not 
explanations. Let’s take a look, then, to see 
what the prospects are for car supply in the 
months ahead, and what is being done to meet 
your needs. . 


NEW CARS—First, there is the matter of 
increasing the supply of cars. At the begin- 
ning of this year the railroads had on order 
17,219 boxcars. Deliveries from the builders, 
slowed up for reasons with which you are all 
somewhat familiar, totaled 15,293 during the 
first ten months of the year. During the same 
months the railroads placed additional orders 
for 28,250 boxcars, and there are now on order 
29,176—or about 20 months’ output of the car- 
builders at the rate of this year’s deliveries. 
There is some hope that shortages of materials 
and parts may be sufficiently relieved to speed 
up this rate of delivery, but obviously there 
cannot be enough new cars delivered in the 
next few weeks, or even the next few months, 
to affect materially the present situation. 


REPAIRS—What, then, about the repair of 
existing cars? The railroad car repair shops 
have been hampered by some of the same short- 
ages which affected the car manufacturing shop. 
Nevertheless, the railroads have been able to 
hold the percentage of boxcars needing repair 
down to about 4 per cent, which is considerably 
lower than what we°used to think was the 
practicable minimum of bad order boxcars. 


Under the orders of the Car Service Divi- 
sion, Eastern railroads delivered to the princi- 
pal grain carrying roads. of the West an-aver- 
age of 273 empty boxcars per day in the month 
of October. In the current month of November 
this was stepped up nearly two and one-half 
times, to an average of 676 cars per day while 
outstanding Car Service Division orders have 
set up for the immediate future an average 
movement of 915 empties per day from the East 


to the West. This flow of empties, of course, 
is in addition to the cars which come West 
loaded, and are unloaded in this section and 
made available for loading. 

Conversely, the orders of the Car Service 
Division do not permit cars which are or can 


be made serviceable for loading in this section . 


to move from West to East empty. Rough box- 
cars are being upgraded to cars suitable for 
merchandise; merchandise cars, to grain cars. 


Railroads are improving their terminal per- _ 


formance, are pulling the rip tracks more ‘fre- 
quently and more promptly, and are attempting 
in every way to tighten up their performance 
and do their part in getting the most out of the 
existing boxcar supply—although railroad men 
would be the first to admit that there is room 
for improvement in their performance. 


THE SHIPPER and receiver of freight, and 
especially grain has his part to play in this 
task also. The alert and cooperative shipper 
is doing his utmost to afford prompt inspection 
and prompt disposition of cars, prompt un- 
loading and prompt loading. The shippers who 
are alive to the situation are not going by the 
rule book always, in taking all the free time 
which the tariffs allow. They are doing their 
part in getting more and more work out of 
each car. 

The result is that since the summer months 
an average of more than a day has been saved 
in the turnaround time of boxcars. Approxi- 
mately one-half day has been saved in Novem- 
ber, as compared with Oct. If it were at all pos- 
sible to'save another half day, the saving would 
go a long way toward meeting the present. dif- 
ficult situation. 


Fire Hazard of Soybean 
Press Cake 


By C. M. Park, Chief Engineer, Mill Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau 


Improper handling of press cake from the 
presses has caused more fires in soybean plants 
of this type than all other causes combined. As 
the cake leaves the press, it is excessively dry, 
and its temperature is well above the boiling 
point of water at atmospheric pressure. The 
material is highly porous as a result of the ex- 
pulsion of oil and the removal of water. As 
soon as the cake starts to cool, air enters this 
porous structure, and normal rate of oxidation 
of the material is accelerated. Oxidation raises 
the temperature which further accelerates the 
rate of oxidation, and. ignition temperatures are 
likely to be reached in a relatively short time. 


Small piles of press cake resulting from mo- 
mentary breakdowns of conveying or elevating 


equipment have been found on fire in less than » 


one-half hour. There have been several bad 
fires in bins and tanks where press cake was 
stored without proper tempering and cooling. 

In view of the hazardous nature of the cake 
as it is discharged from the press, it is obvious 
that the only safe procedure is to cool the mate- 
rial and bring its moisture content up to normal 
with the least possible delay. It is particularly 
dangerous to arrange the process in such a 
manner that any quantity of hot untempered 
cake remain stationary for even a short time. 
In one case, a plant was shut down unexpected- 
ly by an-accident which ruptured part of the 
power wiring. Within a short time the accumu- 
lated stock in an elevator boot was found to be 
smoking hot. The elevates leg was used to 
elevate hot cake from the presses to the tem- 
pering conveyor. Only prompt action in re- 
moving the hot cake from the boot saved the 
plant from a bad fire loss. 


SPONTANEOUS IGNITION — Half-way 
measures are of little value in protecting against 
spontaneous ignition in press cake. In one of 
the smaller plants, water was added at the 
press to bring the moisture content of the cake 
up to about 5 per cent and the cake was ele- 
vated to a concrete stave grinder bin. Addi- 
tional water was sprayed on the cake as it was 
fed from the bin into the hammer mill, but the 
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hammer mill ran only about one-third of the 
time. Three fires in the cake bin were extin- 


guished with a small hose stream within 60 


days after the plant was put in operation. But 
within six months a fire in the bin got out of 
control and the plant was totally destroyed. 

In another case, the moisure content of, the 
cake was raised to 7 per cent by the addition 
of water at the presses, and the cake was then 
elevated pneumatically to a cooling reel. Two 
bad fires started from spontaneous ignition in 
the conveyor taking stock away from the cool-_ 
ing reel. : 

All of the evidence points to the necessity for 
getting the tempering water on the press cake 
just as quickly as possible after the cake leaves 
the press. Experience has shown that the 
moisture content must be raised to at least 10 
per cent if danger of spontaneous ignition is 
to be eliminated. Bi 

It follows that the best place for the addition 
of tempering water is in the cake spout or 
conveyor at the press. It has been shown that 
absorption of water into the cake is faster and 
more uniform when the water is applied before 
the temperature of the cake has dropped below 
the normal boiling point of water. 

Early attempts to add the full amount of 
tempering water at the press had some undesir- 
able results. The vapor produced. when the 
water came in contact with the hot cake had a 
tendency: to condense in conveyors and elevator 
legs. This caused rapid rusting of metal cas- 
ings. Also, the dust and smaller particles of 
cake would become saturated before the large 
pieces had time to absorb their share of the 
tempering water. The saturated fine material 
had a tendency to clog elevator cups and other 
equipment. 

AERATION—To overcome these undesir- 
able results from adding tempering water at the 
correct point, Mill Mutual engineers investi- 
gated the possibilities of aeration. It was found 
entirely practicable to circulate air through the 
cake-handling equipment in volumes sufficient 
to prevent condensation of vapors and to evapo- 
rate excess water from the fine material. It 
was found also that the air, if given sufficient 
velocity, could be used effectively to elevate the 
stock and deliver it to storage bins or hoppers, 
and the combined effect of aeration and evapo- 
ration could be utilized to cool the material. 

Several types of pneumatic systems have been 
designed by our engineers. All of them are 
operating satisfactorily. 

In one plant, tempered press cake is picked 
up at the discharge end of the cake conveyor 
at the presses, and is conveyed about 150 feet 
vertically and horizontally to a cyclone collector 
above the grinder bin. The cake drops into the 
bin at a temperature of about 95° and with a 
moisture content of about 11 per cent. 


A SIMPLE ARRANGEMENT which has 
some definite operating advantages is being 
used successfully in several plants. Cake from 
the presses drops into a metal conveyor in 
which the full amount of tempering water is 
added. The conveyor discharges into a hammer 
mill, and the ground meal is blown into the 
inlet duct of the main aerating fan. The main 
air supply is brought in from out of doors. 
The mixture of air and tempered meal is blown 
to an elevated cyclone collector from which the 
meal is packed directly in bags. The meal is 
cool when it leaves the cyclone. Its moisture 
content is at the desired level for shipping. 

A pneumatic handling system permits the 
addition of tempering water at the point where 
the hot dry cake leaves the press. In addition, 
it provides a simple and effective method for 
cooling the stock and, delivering it to any 
desired location. To give satisfactory results, 
such a system must be designed to fit the con- 
ditions in the particular plant where it is to 
be used. And it must be designed by engineers 
who are familiar with pneumatic conveying 
problems as well as with the moisture absorp- 
tion characteristics of air. 

It can be said that the pneumatic systems 
designed by the engineers for the Mill Mutual 
Insurance Companies for a considerable num- 
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ber of soybean processing plants have performed 
their intended functions satisfactorily. They 
have, at the same time, eliminated one of the 
most serious fire hazards associated with the 
pressure method of soybean oil extraction. 


Minneapolis Chamber Will 
Change Name 


Formal announcement has been made that the 
Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis will be- 
race the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, Jan. 1, 

Harold H. Tearse, president, explained that 
this 65-year-old Northwest grain market had 
been persuaded to adopt a name more descrip- 
tive of its functions because of the national 
habit of calling civic organizations chambers of 
commerce. He said this had caused confusion 
which he hoped the Chamber’s action would 
correct in part. 

Mr. Tearse added that only the name would 
be changed. He said that in all other respects 
the exchange would operate as it has heretofore, 
subject to the same strict laws and rules which 
govern the business conduct of its members and 
which are designed to protect all buyers and 
sellers of grain as well as the public interest. 

“We are proud of our organization,” he said, 
“which has grown up with the Northwest and 
which has had an important part in its phe- 
nomenal development. It has served the farmer 


and those who depend upon him by providing 
an every-day cash market for all of the grain 
this fertile empire is capable of producing. 

“The quantity, variety and quality of the 
grains and seeds grown in the Northwest, plus 
convenient transportation and the presence here 
of hundreds of buyers who compete aggres- 
sively for all country shipments have combined 
to make this the largest cash grain market in 
the world. 


“The exchange itself of course never buys or 
sells grain. It merely provides the facilities and 
services essential to the operation of a free, 
competitive market. Its officers and members 
are always appreciative of their great respon- 
sibility to those the market serves in moving 
the Northwest’s grain into the channels of con- 
sumption over the world, efficiently and at low 
cost. The same service ideals will continue 
under the new name.” 


THE CONSUMERS Co-operative Ass'n of 
Kansas City published financial statement show- 
ing net earnings for 1944-45 of $1,665,298.82 
after deduction of $96,899.29 losses on cannery, 
lumber mill and pipeline operations. Refineries 
showed biggest profits—$1,124,726. Net worth 
amounted to $9,550,264.84. Total assets were 
listed as $16,453,161.21. No payment of Fed- 
eral income tax is shown, though a taxpaying 
corporation that made $1,665,298 would be pay- 
ing $632,000 at the present rate of 38 per cent. 
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Less Flour and More Millfeed 
Produced 


Flour mills ground much more wheat in Sep- 
tember than in August, but they produced less 
flour. The reason for this was the lifting of the 
emergency control over the flour extraction 
rate by an amendment to War Food Order 144, 
effective Sept. 1. 

Production of wheat flour by mills reporting 
regularly to the Bureau of the Census amounted 
to 23.7 million sacks in September, compared 
with 23.9 million in August, a decrease of 1 
per cent. On the other hand, offal produetion 
increased by 27 per cent, from 356,000 short | 
tons to 451,000 short tons. The monthly wheat 
grind totaled 54.2 million bus in September, 
compared with 51.4 millions in the preceding 
month, altho in September there were only 24 
working days, 3 less than in August.—Bureau 
of the Census. 


CORPUS CHRISTI, Tex.—W. H. Mattiza, 
Robstown farmer, has appealed the Lachs- 
Mattiza grain contract case to the court of civil 
appeals here after the district court judge had 
overruled his amended motion for a new trial. 
Judgment was entered following a jury trial last 
spring for Philipp Lachs, doing business as the 
South Texas Feed & Seed Co., for $4,933.09. 
Lachs claimed that Mattiza failed to deliver 
grain in accordance with a contract.—H. N. 


- 


Home of the Old Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce now the New Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
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on the ground. because: of .car shortage and the available for export and carry-over was 263,800, - 
dip. in prices. The estimated yield for Stevens 000 bus.—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ‘ 


F County was.a shade under 2,000,000 bus.—G. M. ay 
TOD Re OES HL sh : a: oie 
ill tt : ! Open Interest in Fut 
i i i | | il | | | | | Lafayette, Ind.—A record yield of 55 bus. an pen inrerest in ru ure 
AU il iM acre of Lincoln ‘soybeans brought George M. ; a iT) er : sa 
; Schell, 60, Madison Connty farmer, the title Deliveries 
Reports on. the acreage, condition and yield of: Hoosier soybean champion for 1946. The best + seis ab oondes as a 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. two acres of Mr. Schell’s 10-acre field topped As reported by the Commodity Exchange 
Sa te besteprevious yielding ther contest awinch Division of the War Food Administration the 


Barnston, Neb.—Corn here is ood.—Bahr was 51.9 bus. an acre produced by Eugene z x : 
Grain, Co. | i Gwaltney, farmer of Delaware County in 1945, Open interest in all futures e the Chics? 
Manhattan, Kan.—Kansas Weather Bureau Lincoln soybeans is a new variety distributed Board of Trade recently has been as fo bidd) 
reported the longest growing season ever re- in the state recently by Purdue University. im 1,000 bus. : 
corded, 246 days to Nov. 9 without killing frost. The beans, planted in rows 40 in. apart in the Wheat Barley Oats Rye Corn 


" proportion of one bushel an acre, were com- 
et 2h Peete Na Sess literally na bined and contained when harvested 9.9 per ear eeiee ots) ie rate ae 1b es 
dees e ti £ anu sf bo Eset poole ay cent moinsture. The seed was planted with a Mar. 16...... 28:750 869 41,969 13,434 15,340 
its vodort on hericultaral’ conditions. indicating «Corn Planter and’ fertilizea in’ the row with/200~ Mar) (28.4--,, 28,531 867 42,975 13,443 15,320 
SAOUeR tambon ipislan it ROLBIGE (ROLE Sibte Ibs. of fertilizer an acre in addition to heavy Mar, of S ataaaver type ae aetaee aay aban e 
? j i j eo Vecseee , oJ 
with the present picture.—P. J. P. histone Ney of Manure. following OO eee eet: Kor 135 ue 19/626 Ae 47,481 gee ae 
i oe i cate way Apr. 20...:..19,596 A ? , 
re enevile, ‘Ind.——Many of the farmers in. the. Ottawa, Ont). ‘Dee, !1a—Phe, sesond i:ofolal” Ane rats 19°370 876 45,826 11,659 15,200 
BEES ABS Mei a Geeeeiee eats estimate of production of Canada’s field crops, May 4...... 19,311 846 43,741 10,493 15,205 
yet. Farmers report thay are not jhaving as issued Nov. 14, indicated a reduction of nearly Mav 11......19,084 846 43,205 9,718 15,163 
much ‘difficulty in obtaining farm labor as they 95 999,900 bus. from the first estimate; 18,000,000 May 18...... 17,622 799 42,088 7,306 15,670 
did’ Jast. year... .Che. soybean, yield (this year Is bus of this decline are accounted for in Sas- May 25...... 17,594 764 44,113 5,432 14,219 
highly satisfactory to growers.—W. B. C. k q : : E JUNG) Glee 7320 477 36,076 5,056 F 
y atchewan, while the estimate decreased Al- June 8...... 16.563 482 34,150 5,034 8,713 
Topeka, Kan.—Kansas farmers have a big perta’s production by 5,000,000 and|increased Jyne15...... none 56 32.439 none 1,470 
acreage sown to winter wheat and _ prospects Manitoba’s figure by 1,000,000. The reduction in June 22s aces: none 56 32,381 none 1,470 
of a record crop because of fine growing condi- the estimate is attributed chiefly to unsatis- June 29...... none } 56 33,878 none 1,470 
tions. Hubert Collins, federal agriculture statis- factory harvesting and threshing conditions July 6...... none 56 36,700 none 1,615 
tician, says that subsoil moisture, perhaps the subsequent to the first estimate and to earlier Tuy ig ABE ST nore Ge peer’: none Bee 
most important single factor in making a wheat underestimates of the extent of damage caused July Di ime acl as 157 49'727. none 3,331 
crop, is greater in the state now than ever phy the July frosts. Taking the new estimate Maes Seat none 117 651,333 none 3,715 
before.—P.. J. P.. into consideration, 1946 wheat production in the Aug. 10...... none 247 53,677 none _ 5,609 
Ottawa, Ont., Dec. 5—The area sown to fall Prairie Provinces is now placed at 398,000,000 Aug. 17...... none 330 55,188 none _ 6,887 
wheat (Ontario only), in the autumn of 1946 is bus. with the all-Canada figure standing at UE. + oo eee none aa oer none peas 
estimated at 693,000 acres, an increase of 106,000) 9©°——————————_________ Sept pee Cone 362 51375 none 9. 
acres or 18 per cent as compared with the area ; Sept. 14...... none 382 48,253 none 10.592 
sown'in 1945, viz.,/587,000 acres. The condition Government Crop Report ey oe trata ta 2,843 382 44.573 none (14,253 
at Oct. 31, was reported at 101 per cent of the Washington, D. C., Dec. 17.—The Crop Re- Sept. 28s. sae 3,281 357 41,242 none 19,424 
long-time average yield per acre as compared porting Board makes the following estimates: OCC. Vein oie, 3,493 372 43,017 none 24,471 
with 81 per cent in 1945.—Dominion Bureau of Production in bushels for 1946, with 1945 pro- Oct yl. porte, 372 42,485 none 28,663 
Statistics duction in parentheses, 000 omitted, corn, 3,287,- OXe: eran ISB yee 5,848 422 40,860 none 33,040 
en 927 (2,880,923); wheat, all, 1,155,715 (1,108,224); Oct. 26...... 8,091 407 42,628 none 35,776 
Baltic, S. D., Nov. 27.—Wheat and barley were winter wheat, 873,893 (817,834); all spring wheat, INOW 2ietess oreze 10,202 449 43,400 none 38,678 
of fair quality this year but acreage was very 281,822 (290,390); durum, 35,866 (32,840); other Nov. 9...... 13,016 452 44,560 none «40,357 
small. The oats crop was the poorest ever spring. 245,986 (257,550): oats, 1,509,867 (1,535,- Nov. 16...... 14,776 442 45,169 none 42,624 
raised in our community’ on account of a 676); barley, 263,350 (266,833); rye, 18,685 (23,853) ; Nov. 23...... 15,837 428 45,704 none 47,668 
heavy freeze the first part of May. Corn was flaxseed, 22,962 (34,557); grain sorghum, 106,737 Nov. 30.5). 16,977 430 44,274 none 43,934 
i 4 (97,014); soybeans, 196,725 (192,076); and all hay, ER Ou icy wees 19,895 395 45,249 none 45,960 
the largest acreage, and also a very good yield, —199'860 (108,539 tons). Dep. Vise poer 22; 488 385, 45,705 none 47,668 


but so far less than half has been picked on 
account of very heavy moisture, so that it 
could not be cribbed.—E. J. Oyan, Megr., Farm- 
ers Elevator Co. 

Toronto, Ont., Nov. 30.—Production of prin- 
cipal farm crops in Ontario in 1946 as compared 
to 1945, shown in parenthesis, in bushels were? 
Fall wheat, 16,274,000 (20,115,000); spring wheat, 
836,000 (771,000); oats, 71,776,000 (53,879,000); 
barley, 10,753,000 (9,394,000); rye, 1,378,000 (1,- 
249,000); buckwheat, 2,691,000 (3,025,000); flax, 
1,699,000 (230,000); corn, shelled, 10,410,000 (10,- 
215,000).—S. H. H. Symons, B. Comm., F. S. S., 
Monthly Crop Report, Ontario, Dept. of Agr. 
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Decatur,:Ill., Dec. 7.—Winter wheat is coming 
along nicely and prospects thru this section are 
above average. November rains supplied ample 
moisture, the plants have a good root growth; 

‘ all favorable for carrying the crop thru. the 
winter in good condition. While revised esti- 
mates of probable European requirements indi- 
cate that they would be larger than originally 
estimated, there is some doubt as to our ability 
to actually clear the 400,000,000 bus. previously 
set as a goal of all grains for export.—Baldwin 
Elevator Co. ; ; 

Omaha, Neb., Dec. 12.—The past ‘week was 
highly favorable forhusking corn and farmers 
husked more than 20 per cent of the state’s 
crop in this period, said the weekly Nebraska 
bulletin. The percentage of the corn crop al- 
ready harvested was 64 per cent. Reports indi- 
eate that.much of the corn is now drying out 
nicely. Softer corn is being fed. Considerable 
shelling is reported in southeastern Nebraska. 
Condition of winter wheat and rye is highly 
favorable, although there is some complaint 
from too’ much moisture in ‘southcentral 
Nebraska, 

Hugoton, Kan.—When dry grounds, and sun- 
_ Shine finally made it possible ‘to begin the: har- 
vest, farmers moved as many as six’ to eight 
combines into a single field of milo’ maize, 'mak- 
ing short work of this grain harvest. Custom 
outfits were here in Stevens County for the 
fast cutting program which -was long delayed 
by snow and rain. Yields of maize were fair 
to good with a top of 82 bus. an acre reported 
for one irrigated field north of Hugoton. The 
huge harvest is filling every barn, garage and 
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ei il Move all n hi 


Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
‘o country elevator and movement from interier 
sornts are always welcome. } 


e——————— 


Ottawa, Ont., Dec. 5.—The following quanti- 
ties of wheat and coarse grains were delivered 
from farms. in western Canada the week ended 
Nov. 28, expressed in bushels: Wheat, except 
durum, 4,830,331; durum, 103,078; oats, 1,281,375; 
barley, 794,626; ryé, 41,880; flaxseed, 28,576; 
since Aug. 1, 1946, as: compared with the like 
period in 1945, shown in parentheses: Wheat, 
except durum, 210,602,025 (152,836,644); durum, 
5,560,180 (2,752,685); oats, 47,359,653 (41,462,824); 
barley, 38,698,832 (49,062,219); rye, 4,172,901 
(2,451,723); flaxseed, 4,713,313 (4,229,607).—Her- 
bert Marshall, O.B.E., Dominion statistician. 

Decatur, Ill., Nov. 30.—Corn picking is mov- 
ing along under most adverse conditions. The 
ear situation is getting tighter as we go along, 
therefore surplus corn has to be transported 
by truck. As this is not the normal .way. of 
handling grain, it complicates and slows up the 
whole procedure of harvesting and marketing. 
The indifference on the part of the railroads is 
difficult to understand. Most of the corn still in 
the fields is in the central and southern areas 
of the State and elevators are forced to turn 
away a large part of the corn offered, as trying 
to keep corn moving by truck is a tremendous 
job. As more farmers complete their harvest, 
the demand for cars will taper off. Disappear- 
ance of corn from the primary markets since 
the first of October has been 41,321,000 bus. com- 
pared with 38,952,000 bus a year ago. Oats dis- 
appearance has been 76,383,000 bus. so far: this 
crop-year compared with 80,524,000 bus. a year 
ago.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 

Winchester, Ind., Nov. 29.—Corn is probably 
75 per cent in the cribs or has been delivered 
to elevators. It is still containing too much 
moisture, very little of it containing less than 
20 per cent and still running as high as 24 to 
25 per cent. Cars are scarce and some: of the 
small elevators are hauling corn 50 miles to our 
drier. While we were not getting very many 
car loads of corn last year, we were buying 
quite a little in Iowa and Illinois; so far we 
have been getting our supply closer to home.— 
Goodrich Bros., Inc., P. BE. Goodrich, Pres. 


Corn Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of corn at the vari- 
ous markets during November, compared with 


November, 1945, in bushels, were: 
Shipments 


Receipts 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Baltimore 1,263,994 DZS OZ weasteins paul Bo esceyer sth ese 
Chicago 18,308,000 10,546,000 7,091,000 3,883,000 
Duluth 7,775 19,435 8,445 87,385 
Ft. Wm (CARA A ee 18,086 1,607 
Ft. Worth 259,500 63,000 45,000 12,000 
Indian’lis 38,746,800 2,582,300 1,752,700 1,288,600 
K. City 4,148,000 2,867,900 1,963,500 1,230,000 
Milw’kee 1,491,240 682,840 118,590 47,790 
Minn’olis 1,344,700 1,854,400 855,100 1,176,000 
Omaha 3,242,582 3,081,363 2,506,600 3,294, "000 
Philadel. 480,004 235,247 384,558 116,403 
Portland 91,121 BO yOO Di a pe Sets ave ape lense hbercliezet 
St. Jo’ph 1,119, 360 1,068,320 637,120 561,440 
Superior “ MOS ZO Sracqate ciate: Flees olen 
Wichita "'3°400 3,400 8,500 3,400 


Wheat Movement.in November 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at the vari- 
ous markets during ovember, compared with 
November, 1945, in bushels, were: 


, Receipts Shipments 
1946 1945 » 1946 1945 
Baltimore 2,704,783 9,657,492 38,667,189 8,315,041 
Chicago 997,000 ile 810,000 1,049,000 1,874,000 
Duluth (13,577;935 16, 597, 370 18,768,775 24,779,975 
Ft. Wm. 26,398,430 29,968,899 29,843,169 50,368,948 
Ft. Worth 879, 200 17093;400 1,594/600 1,285,200 
Hutch’son 2,507,500 1,961,800 SNES es ERY retin 
Indian’olis 176,400 324,000 266,409 302,400. 
K. City 5,657,400 4,701,600 4,053,700 8,702,300 
Milw’kee 228,800 1,140,800 10,990 1,468,980 
Minn’lis” 10,757,600 10, 796, 800 4,933,400 ~7,044,800 
Omaha 1,851,300 1,633,700 2,166,400 3,444,800 
Philadel. 2,587,652 4,488,128 3,412,848 3,865,289 
Portland 799: 464 2,046,494 808,008 1,355,173 
St. Joseph 689, 800 767,440 490,510 1,049,800 
Superior 8,345,582 8,593,471 12,857,575 14,352,631 
Wichita 1,539,000 1,371,600 1, 454,500 2,115,000 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The tae lake vessel of the 
winter grain stor age fleet arrived in port Dec. 
6; increasing to 22° the winter fleet, despite 
bumper crops’ of grain this year, the smallest 
recorded in Corn Exchange records dating back 
to 1922. The reason, a combination of unfavor- 
able circumstances, one of which, the railroad 
grain car shortage, preventing a large scale 
movement of CCC owned export grain from 
country elevators to lake terminals. Consequent- 
ly there is little if any export grain in the 
cargo holds.—G, BE. T. 

Big Spring, Tex.—The 1946 shipments of small 
grain from this area will be less than a seventh 
of the 1945 shipments when the Howard County 
crop. produced -383 cars, local buyers predict. 
BE. T. Tucker, major buyer, said that he expects 
to handle only 25 cars this year.—H. N. 


CiG: C. Wheat Coane 


Commodity Credit Corporation through Nov. 
30, 1946, had completed 8,831 loans on 17, 935,448 
bus. of 1946 wheat in the amount of $25;.- 
933,182.72. The average amount advanced was 
$1 446 per bushel, which includes some trans- 
portation charges from the area of production 
to warehouse locations. On the same date last 
year» 32,298 loans had been completed on 53,- 
109,584 bus. Loans by States follow: 

Farm Wareh’se 


States of No.of Stored Stored Amount 
Origin Loans (bus.) (bus. ) Advanced 
11 46,494 $73,484.30 
199 438,972 210,624 954,773.45 
24 21,796 37,589.33 
569 643,090 962,278 2,222,102.94 
3 ——— 1,089 1,664.08 
7 2,213 754 4,690.82 
2 627 316 1,461.18 
670 824,940 327,112 1,695,815.44 
108 65,399 112,382.68 
51 6,501 20,652 42,671.73 
Aes ia HAs) 172,829 89,145 398,804.09 
MG. Seas 23 964 16,085 26,820.59 
Mont 336 807,180 228,072 1,417,432.33 
Nebs Ain. 984 1,491,344 487,844  2,832,516.26 
Ns tera ots 1 858 1,492.05 
N. M. 11 18,435 20,500 56,436.36 
N. D. 1,939 1,697,186 489,882  3,248,354.46 
Ohio a2. 115 9,284 63,433 116,603.88 
Okla. 119 45,733 77,865 181,190.90 
OFréy Orte os 371 303,458 1,187,173  2,096,136.78 
Baas lane 58 351 18,610 32,143.58 
SD ilgearensce 1,768 2,356,699 214,178 3,778,086.90 
BON. en 105 129,699 87,569 320.958.42 
Wtahip asso. 157 211,942 121,293 482,724.55 
INA A Sere ise Hf 725 1,232.50 
Wash 836 946,421 2,867,321  5,393,814.90 
TOTAL .. 8,831 10,423,204 7,512,244 $25,933,182.72 
WAYO se aise: 93 268,842 11,671 401,798.22 


Rye Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of rye at the various 


markets during November, compared with 
November, 1945, in bushels, were: _ 
Receipts Shipments 
1946 1945 1946 1945 

Baltimore 109,327 SOS Toren det levokeis brett ele 
Chicago 374,000 781,000 86,000 352,000 
DUNC Bale eeiclebete CO 2" rigging 6. Fepobas 
Ft. Wm. 703,708 702,656 2, he 910 1,133,873 
Ht) Worth ~..255.. AY B00 Sarr eetnene 25,500 
Hutchinson TAB OD Ge, parte ae te ae tane tetctamil roimuecd agate 
Indian’ olis 23,400 BOO Os eae weterelst sere 21,600 
K. City 22,500 64,500 18,000 60,000 
Milw’kKee 25,920 36,630 30,780 37,620 
Minn ’olis 482,800 814,400 360,400 440,000 
Omaha 187,669 265,361 257,600 302,578 
Philadel. 31,577 392,001 4,000 327,998 
Portland 4,541 2 Ar29 Siam etatior ete 
St. Joseph 1,730 19,030 3,460 17,300 
SUDERIO“NF Views. see ERIS Sessa dhiGoky. ean dos 

MeO Oe ce Where ene ai eas Ae wielerb die 1,700 


Wichita . 


Oats Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of oats at the various 


markets during November, compared: with 
November, 1945, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Baltimore | 773,577 627,308 1,866,444 691,271 
Chicago | 1,625,000 2,025,000 1,834,000 2,849,000 
Duluth 783,835 3,440,530 2,759,690 2,490,425 
Ft. Wm. 6,370,859 6,369,491 7,687,082 10,308,945 
Ft. Worth 256,000 166,000 0,000 128,000 
Indian’olis 267,500 380,004 277,500 432,500 
K.' City 838,000 768,000 560,000 798,000 
Milw’ kee 273,700 312,800 282,635 330,125 
Minn’olis 4,625,000 7,111,200 5,290,000 4,984,800 
Omaha 866,800 1,137,400 946,500 1,214,700 
Philadel. 237,352 451,653 490,007 525,115 
Portland 27,021 18; OO 4 CUP Catatdetela top wl Tas opsuahs \ole 
St. Joseph 401,200 413,000 56,640 87,320 
Superior 421,025 2,212,088 1,656,209 2,997,463 
AWichita 4 oo ase BO OO Tes cexenavarete 12,000 
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Barnston, Neb., Nov. 29.—Lack of box cars 
is setting worse,--Bahr Grain Co. > 


Duluth, Minn.—Heavy: lake’ shipments. of 
grain featured the week ending Dec. is expe- 
dited by mild temperatures. Shippers rushed 
operations to the capacity of elevators in erder 
to get stuff on vessels and on the way to east- 
ern ports before lake lanes are closed for the 
winter. Dec. 7, marked, the end of the 1946 
grain shipping ‘season’ when the steamer: Coo- 
lidge cleared ‘the harbor, bound east. Several 
Canadian steamers are scheduled to arrive ‘from 
Fort William with screenings and general cargo 
Dec. 7. Lake shipments of grain for October 
totaled 17,270,000 bus., November, 22, 492,000 and 
first week December 13,056,000, with further 
late shipments to be reported and. deducted 
from stocks, by elevators. Closé of the lake 
season shows elevators with very light stocks 
to go into the winter with, and lots of empty 
ey space to care for arrivals until next spring. 
— Gees 


Flaxseed Goal for 1947 


The government’s goal for the 1947 U.S. A. 
flax crop is five million acres. The Department 
of Agriculture estimates that from this goal 
we should on average produce 42,500,000 bus. 


Reports reaching the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. from the Texas and California areas are 
that there will be in California an increase of 
20-25 per cent over last year’s plantings which 
were 106,000 acres and in Texas an increase of 
50-60 per cent over the 84,000 acres planted last 
season. “In regard to the Northwestern terri- 
tory where the bulk of our flax is raised the. 
reports are not so optimistic for an increase in 
acreage. The principal difficulty appears to be 
the present support price of $4, which is $3.25 
under the present market price at Minneapolis. 


“When the $4.00 support price was an- 
nounced, the government’s flax goal was four 
million acres. It was generally felt in the De- 
partment that the $4 support price would not be 
sufficient to secure the needed acreage. The in- 
crease to five million acres emphasizes still fur- 
ther the inadequacy of a $4 support price. 

“In planning their 1937 program, farmers in 
the flax-growing area will be guided by the | 
support price rather than by the market price 
of flax at the time of planting.” 


Soybean Movement in 
November 


Receipts and shipments of soybeans at the 
various markets during November, compared 
with November,'1945; in bushels, were: 


Recei pts Shipments 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Baltimore 95,937 FI Le oh oT ee ih ec Otic 
Chicago 2,860,000 6,252,000 805, 000 967,000 
Ft. Worth ‘1,200 PASS PAU Ue EMT ears (or L tno 
Indian’ olis 3,200 1,704,000 308,800 848,000 
K. City 1,365,100. 1,846,200 481,100 606,900 
Milw’kee. ow. wae : 1885800) ss oe es ME een = 
Minn’olis. 3,598, 900 AS92000 oer aceicin weaetal caters 
Omaha .. 373, 127 "486, 400 89,600 216,000 
Philadel. 185,292" Nate eitiers kB Po See ec 
St. Joseph 201,250 463,750 47 250 24,500 


Wichita 29,600 108,000 


| Barley Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the 
various markets during November, compared 
wath November, 1945, in bushels, were: 


Receipts - Shipments 
1946 1945, 1946 1945 
Baltimore 4,401 31,699 49 ORAS tech ete tiie 
Chicago 1,124,000 1,311,000 260,000 774,000 
Duluth 1,315,705 1,686,940 2,276,750 1,899,575 
Ft. Wm: 1,729,191 9,045,015 4,908,969 8,867,690 
Ft. Worth 3,200 48,000 ..- >. a Finwe 6,400 
Hutch’son ® % 4 cess OS GOON ea tele cyclen ee tit ee tes 
Indian ‘@lisr j..%0.% 14 OOO at Feats 12,000 
K.. City 96,000 409,600 128,000 417,600 
Milw’kee 3,215,550 2,683,200 824,470 1,374,120 
Minn’olis 2,732,200 4,861,800 38,706,900 38,706,200 
Omaha 114,000 530,000. 162,000 406,200 
Portland 168,962 154,208 i 25 et co ele nee ‘ 
St. Joseph 34,200 £25,400! © Sin eee 72,200 
Superior 1,024,544 1,044,869 2,055,360 1, 194,959 
WWACHICA see delete see Gr cm heiete. 1,600 8,200 
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in dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed re- 
ania en lineceverients: Dealers having anything to say of Interest to members of the grain trade 
are urged to send it to the Journals for publication.) 


Farmers Need Enlightenment 


Grain & Feed Journals: 1 have just read 
with deep interest the address of R. C. Wood- 
worth of Minneapolis before the Western Grain 
& Feed Ass’n at Des Moines, Iowa, published 
on page 389 of the Journals for Nov. 27. 
It was indeed a very enlightening address. 

I am one of those fellows who believes in 
education rather than legislation. Mr. Wood- 
worth brought out the fact that most people 
will be easily led to mistrust things they cannot 
understand. Why then would it be amiss for 
the exchanges to put on a publicity campaign 
or a public relations man to educate the farmer 
and the people as to the value of the grain ex- 
changes to every one. I would venture to say a 
very small percentage of the farmers know 
how to use the exchanges. Perhaps they would 
like to sell their grain for future shipments and 
do not know how to go about it. 

Most of the people I know—farmers included 
—think it is a place to gamble, speculate and 
depress prices, as Mr. Woodworth brought out. 

Think this suggestion over. Enlightenment 
and education never hurt any good cause. If it 
is good, tell them about it. If it is not, you had 
better keep going as you are and let only the 
few who are members, or who come in contact 
with the members, know what it is all about. 
You would see a tremendous change by an en- 
lightenment program.—Leo Potishman, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


GROWERS of flaxseed in the Northwest are 
asking that the government recompense them 
for the loss of $3 per bushel by selling. before 
the ceiling was removed. 


R. E. Miller, Omaha, Neb., Again Pres. of Grain 
Exchange 


Size of Motor for Leg? | 


Grain & Feed Journals: Our elevator leg ele- 


vates only about 1,000 bus. an hour. Would 
this reduction make it possible to use a 3-h.p. 
motor in elevating 62 feet, cups 6x10 spaced 9 
inches apart?—Pecatonica Produce & Supply 
Co., Pecatonica, Ill. 

Ans.: The speed of belt in feet per minute, 
the diameter of head pulley and revolutions per 
minute are not stated: A person on the spot 
ascertaining the required facts could figure the 
horsepower using the following formula, given 
for the Nu-Hy Buckets for grain: 


Wx H 

Formula: H.P. apae Gant (Add 10 to 20% de- 
0 

dending on type of drive.) 

W = Weight of material elevated per minute 
(divide bushels per hour by 60 and multiply by 
weight of material per bushel.) 

H = Vertical distance of lift in feet. 

Example: Figure horsepower for elevating 
7,393 bus. per hour of wheat weighing 60 lbs. 
per bus.; height of elevator 75 feet. 


,393 X 60 
Answer: W = es — or 7,393. 
H = 75. foot lift: 
7,393 x 75 
33,000 


H.P. = —— 
h.p. motor). 


of 16.8 plus 10 to 20% (use 20 


Crops Need Manganese 


A steady supply of manganese to soils and 
plants can bring larger, more nutritious and 
better-tasting crops, Dr. J. F. Wischhusen of 
the Manganese Research and Development 
Foundation told the American Chemical So- 
ciety’s fall meeting. 

Manganese is one of at least 19 elements 
which “are invariably essential to all forms of 
life,” and “each form of life’ requires it specif- 
ically in relation to growth, health and repro- 
duction,” he said in a report to the Society’s 
division of fertilizer chemistry. 

The needs of each form of life—plants, ani- 
mals, and. man—for manganese vary and re- 
quire separate studies, he added. 

“Manganese is linked to the formation of 
enzymes, hormones, vitamins, chlorophyll and 
to carbon assimilation or photosynthesis. Con- 
temporary work may show that this element ‘is 
perhaps most important in the preservation and 
balancing of microbial life in soils. 

“Herein may lie the factors that are respon- 
sible for disease resistance, better growth and 
reproduction of plants. Similar activities in the 
intestinal microflora, of animals may furnish 
the key to the prevention of deficiency dis- 
eases.” 

Dr. Wischhusen said that “the overall bene- 
fits from a steady supply of manganese to soils 
and plants are the production of larger crops, 
more nutritious feeds and foods, better taste 
and keeping quality of fruits and roots, and 
better seed germination. 

“The overall effect of a manganese deficiency 
is the production of substandard feeds and 
foods. No soil is fertile when lacking in avail- 
able manganese. Plants make stunted growth 
and produce no seed when it’ is insufficiently 
present. Its total absence would cause com- 
plete crop failure as would be the case with 
the absence of any other essential element or 
factor.” 


OATS—Commercial stocks at 14,187,000 bus. 
are only one-third of what they were a year 
ago, while corn stocks at 14,759,000 bus. are 
double those of a year ago. Altho the oats crop 
was large, much was fed while corn was hard 
to get in July, August and September. 
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Railroad Glau 
Books 


(Duplicating) require little of your 
time for filing, and contain spaces for 
all the necessary information in the 
order which assure prompt attention 
by the claim agent. They help you to 
prove your claims and hasten your 
returns. 


A is for Loss of Weight in Transit Claims. 
B—Loss In Market Value Due to Delay in Transit. 
C—Loss In Quality Due to Delay in Transit. 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay In Fur-— 
nishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. | 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, well bound in book form, 
each book containing 100 machine per- 
forated originals and 100 duplicates, a 
two-page index, instructions, a sum- 
mary showing claims unpaid, and four 
sheets of carbon. 


three 


411-A contains 100 sets all Ferm A. 
4\1-E contains 100 sets all Form E. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 1@ Ferm 8, 10 
Form C, 10 Form D and 10 Form E. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
327 South La Salle St. Chicage 4, Il 


Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive ase 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 


hast soldirent..ccie bushels of....... EES nood 
cents per bushel, to grade No......... , to be 
delivered at....... on of before....... ot 


also certifies that, “if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer’s option.” 


Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates-are of man- 
ila. All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 514x8% 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper, Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.20, f. 0. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 


Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.50, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St. Chicago 4, Il. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


ARKANSAS 


Western Grove, Ark—Fire destroyed the 
Jones Mercantile Co.’s grist mill Nov. 19. The 
loss was estimated at $3,000 with no insurance. 
The mill ground corn for meal and feeds and 


was operated on a toll and also on a commercial 
basis.—P. J. P 


CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Feed-Rite Mills, Ltd., 
will rebuild its grain warehouse which burned 
last Aug. 30. The construction cost of the base- 
ment and first floor will be $10,000. 


St. Boniface, Man—An elevator owned by 
the Red River Grain Co. and one owned by the 
Grande Prairie Grain Co. were destroyed by fire 
Dec. 8, the loss placed at $500,000. The loss 
included 300,000 bus. of grain stored in the 
elevators. 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian Feed Admin- 
istration, acting on behalf of the agricultural 
supplies board, will buy all grades of oats and 
barley offered in store at lakehead ports at 
ceiling prices for the remainder of the crop 
year. The action has been taken in order to 
safeguard a sufficient supply of oats and barley 
for the livestock industry. The undertaking 
does not apply to oats and barley . grading 
damp and rejected. 


Ottawa, Ont—Canadian Trade Minister Mc- 
Kinnon announced completion of arrangements 
for payment to prairie farmers of an additional 
10c a bushel on wheat delivered in 1945-46 crop 
year. Payment results from the new wheat 
price policy announced by government last July 
under which the initial payment on wheat was 
increased from $1.25 to $1.35 a bushel retroac- 
tive to the. 1945-46 crop year. Mr. McKinnon 
said payment would be made out of the wheat 
board surplus on 1945-46 operations. 


Calgary, Alta. — Alberta Pool Elevators 
earned a net surplus of $767,210.57 for the year 
ended July 31, 1946, pool delegates meeting 
here in annual conclave recently were informed 
by R. D. Purdy, general manager. Earnings 
for the 1945-46 year showed a reduction with the 
results of 1944-45, while handlings of all grains 
showed a reduction of approximately 9,500,000 
bus. from the preceding year due to the smaller 
crop in 1945 as compared with 1944. During 
the year approximately 18,200,000 bus. of wheat 
and 1,785,000 bus. of coarse grains were handled 
by Vancouver terminals operated by the Alberta 
Pool. 


Ottawa, Ont.—The minimum price on No. 1 
and No. 2 Canada grade soybeans was advanced 
from $2.15 to $2. 40 bu., effective Nov. 4, 1946. 
Increases on other grades are also 25c bu. with 
the new prices ranging from $2.12 to $2.37 
depending upon the moisture content. These 
prices apply ‘to soybeans in bulk at Halifax, 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Leth- 
bridge or Vancouver. Deliveries elsewhere are 
at the maximum prices less the normal cost of 
transporting soybeans in carload lots from such 
point to the nearest named city. An additional 
10c a bushel is added to sales in new bags and 
8c when beans are packed in used bags. Can- 
ada’s 1946 soybean production, estimated at 
1,063,000 bus. from 54,500 acres, is a record 
crop for Canada, exceeding the 1945 output by 
more than 200 bus. 


ILLINOIS 


Shawneetown, Ill—Burglars entered the Otis 
Feed Store Nov. 24 and stole an amount of 
money.—P. J. P. 

Rossville, Ill—Geo. L. Merritt, 80, retired 
grain dealer who had lived here for 40 years, 
died Dec. 3.—P. J. P- 

Lake Fork, Ill.—I have sold my elevator to 
Tabor Grain & Feed Co.—Clyde Febus, Lake 
Fork Farmers Elevator. 


Rees (Franklin p. o.), I!_—The Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. will build an office building separate 
from its new elevator next spring. 


Pekin, Ill1—The Pekin Feed Co. property 
here was sold at a master in chancery sale Noy. 
22 to the Soldwedel Dairy for $12,100.—P. J. P. 

Assumption, Ill—Leo Vilmure, manager of 
the Assumption Elvtr. Co., has purchased the 
Sarah Johnson property and will move -his 
family there. 

Cruger, Ill—John Troyer has been appointed 
manager of the Farmers’ Co-operative Ass’n’s 
elevator and will take over his new duties Jan. 1. 
ps ie Charles Kenney, who resigned.— 


Lowder, Ill—The elevator of the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co, was destroyed by fire Nov. 30. 
Leroy Wood, manager, placed the loss at $75,- 
a including $40,000 in corn and beans.— 

lage Be 


Fairfield, Ill—C. Elsworth Keith, 66, who 
had been in the seed and grain business here 
for many years and whose family had engaged 
in this business for three generations, died re- 
cently—P. J. P. 

Romeo, Ill.—The Lockport Du Page Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. is now using its new circular con- 
crete grain storage bin, 25x64 ft., having a 
total capacity of 23,040 bus. grain. J. E. Reeser 
& Son were the contractors. 

Arnold Station (Jacksonville p. 0.), Ill. =Joe 
Schafer & Son have in use their two new cir- 
cular concrete grain storage bins, 25x66 ft., 
with a capacity of 46,080 bus. of grain. J. E. 
Reeser & Son were the contractors. 

Astoria, I1l—Theodore Wagoner has sold his 
elevator to Bader & Co., giving that company 
two local elevators. The elevator formerly was 
known as the Roy Danner elevator and was 
bot by Mr. Wagoner several months ago, 

Tuscola, lil—The vocational agriculture 
grain show of Coles, Cumberland, Clark, Doug- 
las and Edgar Counties was held here Nov. 22. 
There were more than 100 grain exhibits and 
several hundred dollars in prizes were awarded. 
—P. J. P. 

Dallas City, Tll—The elevator property of 
the Pioneer Lumber Co., adjacent to the Santa 


Fe tracks, was sold recently to G. H. Spain- 


hower of Blandinsville who will use it as a 
shipping outlet while the railroad thru Blan- 
dinsville is not operating. 

Petersburg, Ill—The grain elevator of the 
McNeil Grain'Co. was destroyed by fire Nov. 
30. Willard McNeil, an official of the com- 
pany, estimated the damage to building at $60,- 
000, including $20,000 in 15,000 bus. of corn, 
oats and commercial feed. =p Te Ales 


Woodson, Ill—The board of directors of the. 


Woodson Farmers’ Elvtr. Co. held its annual 
meeting at the Presbyterian Church Nov. 26, A 
beef dinner was served and patronage dividends 
were distributed. J. O. Cain, pres. of the IlIli- 
nois Grain Corp., was among the speakers.— 
12 Vf, 1B 


Ina, I!l—Sidney O. Dunbar, 77, who had oper- 
ated a feed store here for many years but had 
lived in Mt. Vernon gene died at the home 
of a daughter.—P. J. P 

Sidell, I!l—The slewatsts in Sidell were filled 
to overflowing with corn Nov. 24 and farmers 
who desired to deliver more were turned away 
because there was no place to put it. The lack 
of railroad cars was attributed as the cause of 
the overflow. Open top coal cars were used to 
move some of the corn.—P. J. P. 

Peoria, Ill—-The Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n of Illinois will hold its annual convention 
at the Pere Marquette Hotel Feb. 4 and 5. 
Pres. L. E. Riley has appointed a convention 
program com/’ite as follows: F. E. Barkley, 
Yorkville; J. P. Becker, Tremont; J. W. Ains- 
worth, Mason City; Harold Steele, Fisher. 
Hotel accommodations may be limited and Law- 
rence Farlow, sec’y, advises that reservations be 
made early. 

Del Rey, Ill—The Del Rey Farmers Grain 
Co.’s office was entered on the night of Nov. 


26 and $65 stolen from the large Mosler safe- 


which the thieves hammered open. They did not 
attempt to open the strong box which the safe 
contained. Wm. F. Siemons, the manager, dis- 
covered the robbery when he opened for busi- 
ness the following morning. Checks and bonds 
were not taken. Entrance was gained by prying 
open the front door. 

CHICAGO NOTES é 

Fearn Laboratories, Inc., successors to the 
Northwestern Yeast Co., has purchased a new 
plant at 9353 Belmont’ Ave., Franklin Park 
(Chicago suburb) and has transferred all pro- 
duction and office facilities to the new building. 
The 1-story plant has 45,000 sq. ft. and cost 
$275,000. The firm is spending an additional 
$100,000 in improvements. The old Northwest 
Yeast plant at 1750 North Ashland Ave. has 
been sold at auction and the Northwest Yeast, 
Inc., is being dissolved. 

The controversy between grain elevators of 
Chicago and the city over license fees has been 
settled, the Bureau of Licenses dropping the 
suits against 15 elevators that had obtained a 
circuit court injunction against higher license 
fees. The State Supreme Court upheld the 


~ higher fees, but they have been cut. The eleva- 


tors have paid a total of $15,600 for 1944 and 
1945 at the rates they had protested, and $3,900 
for 1946, which represents the lower rate set by 
the city council. The city council raised the li- 
cense fee in 1944 from $11 to $300 for elevators 
of less than 1,000,000 bus. capacity and from 
$200 to $600 for those of larger capacity. Rea- 
son given for the raise was the high costs of 
fire protection. In 1946 the council lowered the 
rates to $150 and $300. 


Harry C. Schaack, who has served as presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade for the past 
two and one-half years, was renominated Dec. 
6 on the regular slate of candidates for officers 
of the Exchange. The annual election will be 
held on Monday, Jan. 13. Richard F. Uhlmann 
also was renominated to fill the position of 1st 
vice-pres., while G. Willard Hales was selected 
by the nominating com’ite for the post of 2nd 
vice-pres. Renominated as directors to serve 
for terms of three years each were: Earle M. 
Combs, Jr., Sylvester J. Meyers, Frank A. Mil- 
ler and Thos. E. Hosty, while the fifth post 
went to James E. Skidmore. The two vacancies 
onthe nominating com’ite slate went to Wallace 


Templeton and Edward A. Green. For the 
Appeals Com’ite, the following nominations 
were annocnced: Clinton S. Beach, Chas. D. 
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Olsen, Eugene F. Havey, Edw. J. Kazmarek 
and Geo. B. Denniston.’ For the five vacancies 
on the Com’ite on Arbitration the following were 
selected: John E. Brennan, John E. Wall, Ray- 
mond A. Gerstenberg, Laurence H. Peitersen 
and Raymond C. Templeman. 


INDIANA 


Mt. Vernon, Ind.—The Mt. Vernon Milling 
Co., finding it had only 10 days, supply of coal 
on hand Nov. 22, supplemented the fuel pile with 
corn cobs. Nelson E. Kelley, manager, ordered 
the mill to be operated on a mixture of coal 
and cobs. 

Princeton, Ind.—The corn and products show, 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce, was 
given Friday and Saturday, Dec. 6 and 7, and 
was largely attended. Farmers and grain men 
were liberal in sending in displays and prizes 
were awarded.—W. B. C. 

Winchester, Ind.—Collections have slowed up 
a little. Farmers have hauled in their corn, not 
settling for it, will get their checks in January 
and likewise are letting their bills run a little 
longer than usual, to avoid income tax and they 
are paying income tax now.—P. E. Goodrich. 


Boonville, Ind—The Warrick County Agri- 
cultural show, which was discontinued during 
World War II and resumed this year, was Nov. 
27 and 28 under the auspices of the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Kiwanis Club. The gen- 
eral chairman of the show was Otto C. Koller, 
who for many years was manager of the Boon- 
ville Mills, Inc. There were many exhibits of 
grain and seeds and large attendance.—W. B. C. 


Mishawaka, Ind—A harvest of 128 bus. of 
corn an acre on a five-acre plot on his farm 
near here has won for August Monhaut the 
title of 1946 St. Joseph County corn growing 
champion. Monhaut also won a state-wide contest 
in which farmers attempt to grow the largest 
five-acre crop in a program sponsored by the 
Indiana Corn Growers’ Ass’n corn growing con- 
test—P. J. P. 


Enos (Morocco, R.F.D.), Ind—The Enos 
Grain Co.’s elevator, owned and operated by 
Walter C. Atkinson, was destroyed by fire that 
followed a spontaneous combustion explosion in 
the top of the elevator that shattered the win- 
dows. The blaze was discovered about 2 o'clock 
in the morning by neighbors who summoned the 
Morocco fire department. An estimated 25,000 
bus. of corn, 5,500 bus. of soybeans, one carload 
of buckwheat and 100 tons of feed in addition 
to roofing and other items burned. This was 
the third time fire destroyed elevators owned by 
Mr. Atkinson, the last time three years ago the 
coming January. 

Portland, Ind—Haynes Milling Co., Inc., 
organized in 1896, celebrated its golden anni- 
versary Nov. 19. Distinguished as Portland’s 


oldest as well as leading industry, the entire - 


community joined in honoring the occasion, ex- 
tending congratulations and eulogies to those 
who have brought the business thru the years to 
its successful position today. Edward Morris 
Haynes, founder of the company, died in May, 
1944. Clarence E. Peters, for many years assist- 
ant to Mr. Haynes, succeeded the latter as presi- 
dent and general manager. The plant is modern 
in every detail in all of its various departments. 
A general grain and milling business has been 
carried on thruout the years and in 1945 the 
Haynes Soy Products, Inc., was established, the 
realization of a dream Mr. Haynes had en- 
*visioned in 1944, but was not destined to see 
carried to its fulfillment. Haynes Milling Co., 
Inc., has 16 buildings comprising a floor space 
of 49,000 sq. ft., and in addition the storage fa- 
cilities of the Haynes Soy Products, Inc., are 
used, the latter having a floor space of 51,000 
sq. ft. The present grain storage capacity is 
35,000 bus. The company’s buildings are located 
on its own land. It has its own track scales, 
ample truck loading and unloading facilities, 
platforms, hard-surfaced driveways, electric 
dump and facilities for unloading tank cars of 
molasses. Each department of the Haynes Mill- 
ing Co. is segrégated and a business unto itself. 
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New Richmond, Ind.—The elevator of the 
Montgomery County Farm Bureau was entered 
Nov. 24 and the robbers obtained $165 in cash, 
officials of th® elevtaor reported—P. J.P. 

Huntington, Ind—Burglars broke into the 
Clarence Buzzard Feed Mill and the Henry 


De Haven Store the week-end of Nov. 25 and . 


obtained $200 in cash and a shotgun. The safe 


door was blown off.—P. J. P 

Mt, Vernon, Ind.—Shucks catching fire in the 
cob burner at the Walnut St. grain elevator 
owned by the Mt. Vernon Milling Co. on Dec. 
6, entered the elevator thru the cob spout and 
were carried to the top of the structure, starting 
a fire that threatened to destroy the building. 
Quick and efficient work of firemen held the 
loss to damage at the top of the elevator. Water 
used in fighting the blaze entered the bins filled 
with shelled corn, necessitating closing the ele- 
vator to further deliveries for a few days.— 
Wye dais (Ce 


IOWA 


Council Bluffs, Ia—Irvin Busse, formerly of 
Oakland, has joined the John Warren Feed Co. 
as a county service man. 

Milton, Ia—Kenneth Coward of Moline, Ill, 
has, purchased the Perkins Produce & Feed Co. 
and is operating the business. 

Spencer, Ia—Rosenbaum Bros. has opened 
an office in the Chamber of Commerce building 
with H. K. Larsen as manager. 

Clinton, Ia—Bernie W. Freudenberg, former- 
ly of Fort Wayne, Ind., has joined the feed 
and soy division of Pillsbury Mills, as special 
field sales promotion man. for rabbit and dog 
feeds. 

New London, Ia—The motor on a corn cob 
conveyor at the Farmers Elevator recently be- 
came overheated, igniting cobs. Early discovery 
of the blaze prevented spread of the flames. 
The loss was small. 

Manly, Ia—The Farmers Co-op. Co. is in- 
stalling a new scale at the local elevator, Mer. 
Barker reported. As soon as building mate- 
rial is available a modern office will be erected 
at the south end of the feed room. 

Shenandoah, Ia.—Johnson Bros.’ new mill 
is making progress in its construction. Work 
was started more than a year ago but shortage 
of materials and labor have caused lengthy de- 
lays. The four-story brick structure with 
higher structure in the rear has the outer walls 
practically completed. 

Bancroft, Ia—Carl Steinecke has purchased 
the feed mill from J. C. Recker and has taken 
possession. He will continue to do all kinds of 
custom grinding and will handle feeds whole- 
sale and retail. The mill will be remodeled 
and a manager will be placed in charge of the 
business, Mr. Steincke continuing his work as 
manager of the blacksmith and welding depart- 
ment at Deitering’s garage. 

Iowa City, Ia—The Iowa Valley Milling Co. 
will build a $50,000 plant just south of here 
for drying alfalfa and making alfalfa meal. 
A 10-acre tract of land was purchased recently 
by the recently formed company. Harold R. 
Spencer of Iowa City will be manager of the 
plant. Company officers include Mr. Spencer, 
Donald L. Spencer and Robert N. Spencer, all 
of lowa City, and Thos. Cox of Des Moines. 
It is hoped to have the plant in operation by 
next summer. 


Eagle Grove, Ia—Consumers Co-operative 
Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo., will locate here its 
first manufacturing plant in a commercial fer- 
tilizer program, construction to get under way 
at once. This is the second manufacturing 
plant to be located in this city by the co- 
operative, an animal protein manufacturing 
plant now under construction. Howard A. 
Cowden, president and general manager of 
C.C.A., said the fertilizer plant will produce 
at a minimum rate of 20 tons of finished product 
per hour. Cost of the plant will be approxi- 
mately $200,000—A. G. T. 


Grain 
Shipping — 
Books 


Railroad Claim Blanks duplicating, 
three different books, five forms, 834x 
11 in., $2.25 each book, plus postage. 

Shipping Notices duplicating, 50 or- 
iginals of bond paper, 50 duplicates, 
press’ board cover, 5%4x8% inches, 
weight & ozs.: 2 skeets of carbon 


_ Order 3SN. Single copy 80 cts.; three 


copies $2.20, plus postage. 

Shippers’ Certificate of Weight dup- 
licating, 75 originals of bond paper, 75 
duplicates. Press board hinged back 
covers, three sheets of carbon, 434x944 
inches, weight 11 ozs. Order 89SWC. 
Single copy $1.00; three copies $2.75, 
plus postage. 

Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a 
complete record of 4,000 carloads. Fac- 
ing pages are given to each firm to 
whom you ship and account is indexed. 
Book contains 80 double pages of ledger 
paper with 16-page index, size 10%4x15% 
inches, well bound with black cloth 
covers and keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24. Price, 
$3.95, plus postage. 

Shippers Record Book is designed to 
save labor in handling grain shipping 
accounts and provides for a complete 
record of each car shipped. Its 80 
double pages of ledger paper, size 9% 
xl2 inches, provide spaces for 2,320 | 
carloads. Wide columns provide for 
the complete record of all important 
facts of each shipment. Bound in 
heavy black cloth with keratol back 
and corners. Shipping weight. 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 20. Price $3.10, plus 
postage. 

Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is de- 
signed to save time and prevent errors. 
The pages are used double; left hand 
pages are ruled for information regard- 
ing “Sales” and “Shipments”; right 
hand page for “Returns.” Column 
headings provide spaces for complete 
records of each shipment on one line. 
Book contains 80 double pages of 
ledger paper, size 1034x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 
2,320 carloads. Bound in heavy gray 
canvas with keratol corners. Weight 
334 Ibs. Order Form 14AA. Price $3.75, 
plus postage. * 

Record of Cars Shipped facilitates 
keeping a complete record of cars of 
grain shipped from any station, or to 
any firm. It has column headings for 
Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car Number, 
Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, 
Grain, Grade Sold. Their Inspection, 
Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, 
Short, Price, Amount Freight, Other 
Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 
double pages of ledger paper, size 914 
x12 inches, with spaces for recording 
2,320 carloads. Well bound in heavy 
black pebble cloth with red keratol 
hack and corners. Shipping weight. 
2% Ibs. Order Form 385. Price $3.15, 
plus postage. 
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: Indianola, Ia—Harold Felton, of E. H. 
Felton & Co., died unexpectedly in the Fort 
Des Moines Hotel, Dec. 7. Mr. Felton, who 
was speaker of the House of Representatives 
and no doubt would have been re-elected, had 
just presided at a meeting of legislators in the 
hotel. Not only does word of his death shock 
personnel of the grain and feed industry of the 
Aelia but to the state of Iowa it is a distinct 
Ow. 


State Center, Ia—Goodman & Mead have 
completed construction of a two-story 20 x 22 
ft. feed grinding and mixing building. Con- 
nected with the new structure is a 60 x 22 ft. 
storage building which has capacity for six 
carloads of finished product, cattle, hog and 
poultry feeds of their own formula. Both 
buildings were constructed of brick and cement 
and furnished with fireproof equipment. The 
milling building is equipped with all modern 
machinery and docks are arranged for both 
bulk and sack loadings. Plans are being drawn 
for a modern office to replace the one that. was 
erected in the 1870s. Equipment for the office 
will include a new 50-ton scale with 10 x 45 ft. 
concrete deck. 


KANSAS 


Fairview, Kan—The Derby Grain Co. re- 
cently completed an office building and installed 
a new Fairbanks-Morse Scale-—G. M. H. 


Clifton, Kan.—The Clifton Grain Co. has 
installed a new leg, corn sheller and cob burner 
at its elevator, and remodeled the structure. 

Medicine Lodge, Kan—The H. W. Skinner 
Grain Co. recently built a concrete warehouse 
and office building. A new automatic 50-ton 
scale was installed. 


Salina, Kan.—Robt. Skjelver, who has been 
connected with the Red Cloud (Neb.) Grain Co. 
for several years, has been transferred to the 
company’s local office. 


Sharon Springs, Kan.—Victor Ochs of Rus- 
sell, Kan., and associates will build a 100,000-bu. 
concrete and steel elevator here. They expect 
to have it completed by June. Ochs will serve 
as manager.—P. J. P. 

LaHarpe, Kan.—George Andruss of the 
LaHarpe Farmers Union Ass’n, will be the 
new manager of the local Farmers Union Ele- 
vator, beginning Jan. 1. Clarence Morrison, 
the present manager, is moving back to his 
farm.—G. M. H 


Washington, Kan.—The new addition to the 
Kiger Grain Co.’s elevator has been completed 
and is handling deliveries of corn. 
is located in the pit with an overhead cleaner. 
Cobs go into an overhead cob house. The 
elevator is equipped to manufacture a complete 
line of poultry and livestock feeds. 


Wichita, Kan.—Some 260 union employees 
of three Kansas Mills, at Wichita, Lawrence 
and Cherryvale, were idle Dec. 4 in disputes 
which David S. Jackman, milling official, as- 
serted stemmed from local issues but were 
unsolved because of insistence by a union field 
representative that differences over the Law- 
rence contract be settled first—P. J. P. 

Clay Center, Kan—H. H. Linton of Salina 
was appointed local manager of the Mid-Kansas 
Milling Co. and has assumed his duties. Mr. 
Linton has been in the sales department of the 
Shellabarger Mills at Salina. He replaces 
Will McKee, who resigned recently. Mrs. 
McKee has been temporary manager of the 
mill since Mr. McKee resigned —G. M. H. 


Holton, Kan—Joe East of the Farmers 
Co-operative Elevator was honored for his 
achievements in Farm Sanitation program of 
the Ralston Purina Co. for the year 1946, at 
ceremonies held in St. Louis recently. Mr. 
East received recognition for his part in fight- 
ing the loss to agricultural production thru 
poultry and livestock mortality, which alone 
has been estimated at a half-billion dollars 
annually—G. M. H. ~ 


The sheller | fag 


Manhattan, Kan—M. L. Wilson, Director of 
Federal Extension from Washington, D. C., 
stated here recently, “There is a growing need 
for scientific ‘services to agriculture.’ He 
further added, “We need better facilities for 
testing new varieties as well as cultural and 
fertility practices. We must get them out and 
in use by the public quicker.’ This means 
added station equipment and more manpower 
on staffs—Kansas Wheat Improvement Ass’n. 


Silver Lake, Kan—The Jones Alfalfa Mill- 
ing Co., St. Marys, Kan., will build a plant 
here. A three-acre tract was leased from J. E. 
Nadeau of St. Marys on which the plant will 
be built, according to Wayne Sawyer, manager. 
When dehydration begins next spring, the Jones 
interests will have five units in operation. One 
will be at the new site, two near St. Marys and 
two at Belvue. This is the record of expansion 
since Ed Jones built his first single-unit plant 
at St. Marys in March, 1944—G. M. H. 

Concordia, Kan.—The Farmers Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. recently built a 30 ft. high incinerator with 
16 ft. diameter to burn corn cobs and husks 
at the elevator. All outlets of the new struc- 
ture are screened to prevent a fire hazard 
and building walls are brick on outside, an 
air space and then a wall of fire brick. George 
McDonald, manager of the elevator, said “We 
spent over $700 last year hauling cobs and 
shucks to the dump and burning them, and 
then we had shucks all over this end of town. 
I didn’t blame folks for kicking. Seems a 
shame, tho, to burn cobs, which used to be 
considered a prime fuel, but we have to get 
rid of them.” 

Manhattan, Kan.—Discussions by grain men 
and millers at the wheat conference held at 
Kansas State College Dec. 2-4 were mainly 
about wheat varieties, storage problems and 
milling and baking qualities. Sixty men regis- 
tered for the conference. Speakers were Max 
Milner, biochemist at the University of Minne- 
sota; J. E. Elstner, Federal grain supervisor of 
Kansas City; R. H. Black, Grain Branch Pro- 
duction and Marketing Ass’n, USDA, and 
George Douglass, grain inspector of Kansas. 
Mr. Milner will join the milling industry staff 
at the college in January. Speakers from 
Kansas State included Prof. A. L. Clapp, 


Prof. L. P. Reitz, Dr. J. A. Shellenberger and 
Byron Miller of the department of milling 
industry; C. E. Skiver of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Ass’n and Prof, F. C. Fenton, 
department of 
G. M. H. 


agricultural engineering. — 


PATENTED 


Write for Capacity Analysis 
Form No. 76 to enable us to 
make recommendations for 
improving your operations. 
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Eureka, Kan.—Construction will start soon 
on an alfalfa dehydrating plant which is being 
established by A. E. Green, John Branson, and 
Jack Wallace. A. A. Wilson, who has estab- 
lished several similar plants over the state, 
will be manager.—G. M. H. 

Grinnell, Kan.—The Farmers Co-op. Merc. 
Co. will build a 100,000-bu. concrete grain 
elevator, contract for which has been let to 
Chalmers & Borton. Work has been started. 
The elevator will consist of 15 bins 110 ft. 
high, with central driveway. Equipment will 
include a 5,000-bu. per hour leg using 12 x 6 
Nu-Hy Cups spaced at 9-in. centers on a 14-in, 
leg belt. Power will be a 30-h.p. Fairbanks- 
Morse Motor thru a 30-h.p. Ehrsam Head 
Drive. All incoming grain will be dumped 
by an Ehrsam 7.5-h.p. overhead lift and out- 
going grain will be weighed thru a 10-bu. 
Richardson Automatic Scale. A 2-h.p, one- 
man manlift will be provided. All leg casings 
and spouting will be of 12, 14, and 16-ga. steel. 
The elevator will be built on a new location 
on the U.P. right of way. A new modernistic 
concrete office is to be built, in size 22 x 40 ft. 
with full basement. A 45 x 10-ft. 50-ton Fair- 
banks-Morse Scale will be installed. 

Rush Center, Kan.—The Farmers Co+op. 
Elvtr. Cos has 
Borton for immediate construction of an 80,000- 
bu. concrete elevator to be located on the 
AT&SF R. R. trackage. The elevator will 
consist of four 14-ft. diameter tanks with 11 
overhead and intersecting bins with a height 
of 110 ft. on top of which will be a cupola 
16 x 32 x 24 ft. The elevator will have cross 
workroom with central driveway and full base- 
ment, so arranged that 90 per cent of the grain 
may be loaded into trucks while standing in 
the driveway without the use of machinery. 
The leg will have a capacity of 4,500 bus. per 
hour, and will be driven by a 25 h.p. Fairbanks- 
Morse Motor thru a 25-h.p. Ehrsam Head 
Drive; 12 x 6 Nu-Hy Cups will be used; 
spaced at 10-in. centers on a 14-in. belt. A 
10-bu. Richardson Automatic Scale will be 
used for shipping out. A 2-h.p. electric manlift 
and a 7.5-h.p. Ehrsam Truck Lift. will be 
provided. 


KENTUCKY 


Shelbyville, Ky.—The Farmers Supply Co., 
feed and seed store, has been opened by Chas. 
Davis. 


RAISE your ELEVATOR EFFICIENCY 
STANDARDS by STANDARDIZING 
ON 


Inability to handle your grain as fast as 
it comes in is a definite indication that 
you need “Nu-Hy” Buckets. 
increase the capacity of your elevator 
legs? 

“Nu-Hy” Buckets have proved to thou- 
sands of elevator men the country over 
that it’s not only the size of the leg and 
the speed of the belt that count—but it’s 
the kind of Bucket that is used that 
brings results. : 
“Nu-Hy’s” are shaped right and built 
right to bring your elevator legs up to 
their highest potential capacity. 


"NU-HY'' BUCKETS! 


Why not 


Standardize on “Nu-Hy” 


Screw Conveyor Corporation 


HOFFMAN ST. 


HAMMOND, IND. _ 


let contract to Chalmers & 


* 
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MICHIGAN 


Clare, Mich.—Lyman Marsh has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Tooley Bean & Grain 
Co. 

Dundee, Mich—A slipping belt in the drier 
at the Karner Bros. Elevator started a fire 
in the drier recently that destroyed about 500 
bus. of corn and caused damage estimated at 
$2,000. 

Bad Axe, Mich—The Palms Elevator, which 
has been idle for the past several years, has 
been purchased by the Snover Grain Co. The 
elevator and buildings will be repaired and 
opened for business. 

Gowen, Mich—An overheated stove started 
a blaze at the grain elevator owned by Albert 
Petersen recently, but volunteer help with 
’ garden hose and water buckets succeeded in 
keeping the flames under control until arrival 
of the Greenville fire department, which quickly 
extinguished the fire. Damage was confined to 
oné side of the elevator and the stored grain 
was unharmed. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Minn.—Geo. B. Hathaway, ass’t sec’y 
of the Duluth Board of Trade, will succeed 
C. F. Macdonald as sec’y-treas., taking over 
his new duties Jan. 1 when Mr. Macdonald’s 
resignation becomes effective —F. G. C. 

Duluth, Minn.—James W. Galvin, 63, retired 
Duluth grain man, was found dead near his 
home of self inflicted gun shot wounds. Last 
January Mr. Galvin received serious injuries 
in an auto accident in Kansas and had been 
in ill health since. 


MICHIGAN’S LEADING 


Elevator Equipment and vid wy House 
Everything in Elevator an ‘eed 
: Grinding Equipment 


Michigan Agents for 
estero—Ga 


Stelalite Melsture T: 


Flack-Pennell Co. 


elnaw Feed Mixer 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Phone 25181 


DOAK 
SPOUT HOLDER 


It loads your car evenly 
with very little effort and 
expense. 


T. S. McSHANE CO. 
OMAHA 


THE FACT STILL REMAINS 
that 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 


are 
MADE STRONGER 


will 
LAST LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 


and will operate more efficiently 
at less cost than other elevator 
cups. 
so) PO) ea OG Ny? 
Write to 
K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


for names of distributors 
and analysis form No. 20. 


Herman, Minn.—Wm. F. Kirkhorn, 61, died 
unexpectedly at his home Nov. 16 following a 
heart attack; Mr. Kirkhorn for the past 31 
years had been engaged in thé grain business 
here, first at the Farmers Elvtr. Co., later as 


manager and buyer for H. M. Veldy and con-. 


tinued in that capacity since the elevator was 
purchased recently by L. L. Johnson of Elbow 
Lake. 
MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 

C. K. Carroll has been appointed sales 
supervisor of the West Central district stores 
of General Mills’ Farm Service division. Mr. 
Carroll, who has been with General Mills, 
Inc., since 1936, managed the farm service 
store in LaCrosse, Wis., before joining the 
navy in 1942. 


The Metropolitan Building recently purchased 
by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and to be used as 
permanent headquarters of the company, will 
be known in future as the Pillsbury Building. 
Directors of General Mills declared a quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 per share on the 5 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock, payable Jan. 1 
to stockholders of record Dec. 10.—P. J. P. 


Ten minority stockholders of the former St. 
Anthony & Dakota Elvtr. Co. recently filed 
suit in Hennepin district court to have a $200,- 
000 commission for sale of the corporation 
declared illegal. The elevator was sold at an 
estimated net price of $2,392,466.74 to Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Ass’n and the commis- 
sion was to be paid to J. C. Wyman, former 
vice-pres. and general manager, who procured 
the buyer, according to the complaint, which 
charges that nine other stockholders and direct- 
ors, named defendants, schemed to defraud the 
plaintiffs and other stockholders thru payment 
of the commission at the rate of $20,000 an- 
nually. Answer of the defendants to be filed 
will deny all allegations of fraud.—P.J.P. 


MISSOURI 


Polo, Mo.—The Polo Elevator Co. has elect- 
ed Vester Arnote as manager and has declared 
a dividend of 8 per cent for 1946.—P.J.P. 


Conway, Mo.—The building of the Missouri 
Farmers Ass’n Produce & Feed Co. was de- 
stroyed by fire Dec. 6 with a loss of $20,000: 
It was heavily stocked with feed.—P.J.P. 


Grant City, Mo.—The stock and assets of 
the Farmers Produce & Shipping Co. have been 
sold to the Missouri Farmers Ass’n. Del Smith 
of St. Joseph will be the new manager.—P.J.P. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Girls working for the vari- 
ous grain companies in St. Joseph have organ- 
ized a social group referred to as the “Grain 
Girls.” They gather at one of the homes once 
a month for supper.—P.J.P. 


Louisiana, Mo.—Robbers knocked off the dial 
and knob of the safe in the office of the Louisi- 
ana Milling Co. Nov. 23 and $300 in currency 
was taken. Many checks were left scattered 
over the mill office floor.—P.J.P. 


Farmingham, Mo.—Ben Shidler, who was se- 
riously injured in an accident at the Giessing 
Milling Co. plant recently, has been improving 
at the Ironton Hospital, and it will not be nec- 
essary to amputate his arm as was first re- 
ported.—P.J.P. 


Bedison, (Conception Jct. p. 0.) Mo.—A fire 
at the Henry Hanson mill Nov. 25 caused con- 
siderable damage to the engine that drives the 
hammer-mill and also some damage to the 
building. Hanson fought the fire by covering 
it with dirt until a truck from the Maryville, 
Mo., fire department arrived and put out the 
blaze—P.J.P. 


Joplin, Mo.—Chas. H. Featherstone, 73, re- 
tired feed mill and feed store owner, died re- 
cently following an illness of six months. Mr. 
Featherstone was a salesman for Kelso Feed & 
Seed Co. before failing health required his re- 
tirement. At one time he owned the Excello 
Feed Milling Co. with Dow Moore and was a 
partner in the Jaqueth-Featherstone Milling ‘Co. 
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KANSAS CITY LETTER 


The Ward-Steed Co., Chicago feed brokers, 
opened an office here Dec. 1, with J. A. Cooper 
in charge. Mr. Cooper joined the firm a year 
ago, after his release from the navy air corps. 

The directors of the Board of Trade have 
granted a change of representation to Harold 
M. Adams, formerly a merchandiser for the 
J. P. Parks Co., and now he is serving the 
Mensendieck Grain Co.—P.J.P. | 

R. L. David, assistant to the president of the 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, was admitted to 
membership in the Kansas City Board of Trade 
on transfer from H. H. Hodgson, of the Hodg- 
son Grain Co. Mr. David has had his head- 
quarters in the Uhlmann Grain Co.’s local offices 
since Dec. 1. 

Members of the Kansas City Feed Club and 
their guests totaling 140 persons, attended the 
November meeting of the club at Hotel Philips 
and heard Clarence R. Decker, president of the 
Kansas City University, speak on “A Conver- 
sation.” The club will hold its annual Christ- 
mas dinner-dance on the evening of Dec. 18 at 
the Kansas City Club. 

Paul Uhlmann, co-founder of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co. and president of the company since 
1938, will resign from active duty as of Dec. 
10, 1946. He will remain with the firm in an 
advisory capacity, however. Richard Uhlmann, 
who likewise has been with the firm since its 
inception, will succeed Mr. Uhlmann as presi- 
dent of the company. Erwin R. Jessen, Kansas 
City, and Jack N. Greenman of Fort Worth, 
become vice-presidents. Other officers remain 
unchanged. The Uhlmann Grain Co. maintains 
offices here and in Chicago, New York, Fort 
Worth and Enid. It operates 7,500,000 bus. of 
terminal storage capacity here. 


MONTANA 


Richland, Mont.—The farmers Union Elvtr. 
Co. has just installed a new dust proof, all 
steel distributor in the head of its elevator. 

Great Falls, Mont.—Plans to merge the prop- 
erties and businesses of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co. with the Continental Flour Mills Co. 
have been terminated without success, C. R. 
McClave, president of Montana Flour Mills Co., 
announced. The status of the company will 
continue as heretofore, he stated, and the of- 
fice staff and management will remain un- 
changed. 


NEBRASKA 


Edison, Neb:—The B. C. Christopher Co. is 
installing a new 50-ton scale, at its elevator. 

Gibbon, Neb.—The Gibbon Feed Mill recently 
installed a new corn drier of 5,000 bus. capac- 
ity per day. ‘ 

Arnold, Neb.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Elevator plans to reorganize on a 100 per cent 
co-operative basis. 

Nebraska City, Neb.—The Farmers Elevator 
was closed for three days recently while the 
driveway to the elevator was being repaired. 

Davey, Neb.—Neil J. Peterson, manager of 
the Co.-op. Grain Co., was elected county coun- 
cilor of the Lancaster County Co-op. Council. 

South Sioux City, Neb—Mail addressed to 
Henry Schroeder, mgr., J. J. Mullaney Elvtr. 
Co., has been returned by the post office marked 
“unknown.” 

Omaha, Neb.—The Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n will hold its annual convention 
here at the Hotel Paxton on June 5 and 6, 1947, 
Chas. Deaver, president, announced. 

Burwell, Neb—The Burwell Grain & Feed 
Co. of which N. G. Sheffer is manager, has ad- 
ded a new service, that of spraying cattle this 
fall for grubs and next spring for flies. 

Darr (Cozad p. o.), Neb Alfalfa meal in a 
box car being shipped by the local plant of the 
Denver Alfalfa Milling Co., caught fire re- 
cently, and the Cozad fire department was called 
to extinguish the blaze. 
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Barnston, Neb.—We are adding new truck 

equipment to move crop.—Bahr Grain Co. 
_ Lincoln, Neb.—Cassius M. Mulvane, 86, re- 
tired miller, who had operated the first mill 
near Raymond, Neb., died Dec. 2. He had lived 
in Lincoln for 30 years. He was born at New 
Comerstown, O.—G.M.H. 

Howe, Neb—Harry Hanson, for the past 
three years manager of the Hart-Bartlett- 
Sturtevant Elevator at Nebraska City water 
front, has been transferred to the management 
of the Company’s local elevator. 

Nehawka, Neb.—The door of the Farmers’ 
Elevator was forced recently and thieves pound- 
ed the combination knob and handle from the 
safe but were unable to open it. The office was 
ransacked but nothing of value was taken. 


Elgin, Neb—The Elgin Feed Store is~ in- 
stalling new seed cleaning equipment in its re- 
cently remodeled seed elevator. A 9 ft. cupola 
was built to allow installation of machinery, 
and a concrete pit recently was constructed 
for the elevator leg. 


Omaha, Neb.—Two grain cyclone driers were 
damaged by fire Dec. 4 at the Farms Crop 
Processing Corp. plant at Fourth and Jones 
Sts. Firemen said the insolubles which caught 
fire had to be emptied before they could put 
out the fire. Two steel stacks collapsed.—P.J.P. 

Benedict, Neb.—Virgil R. Barker, 18, of 
Loogootee, Ind., arrested recently at. Winfield, 
Kan., confessed he participated in the robberies 
of the Rasmussen Grain & Supply Co.’s office 
here and the elevator at Waco last August .He 
confessed also to various other robberies in the 
state. 


Nebraska City, Neb.—Inability to obtain 
needed materials has delayed opening of the new 
Nebraska City Alfalfa Dehydrating plant. The 
plant however shipped out a carload of chopped 
alfalfa recently. Six Monaghan brothers, Jerry, 
Leo, Chas., Tom, Frank and Ed, from Iowa 
and Geo. Griffin are operating the plant. Large 
scale production is not anticipated before next 
spring. 

Bertrand, Neb.—The Bertrand Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. will install a new overhead drive, installing 
new Calumet Cups on the leg which will increase 
the handling capacity considerably. It also has 
a-new 50-ton Fairbanks Scale to install as soon 
as the balance of the equipment arrives. Ber- 
trand Mill & Elvtr. Co. is owned by B. C. Chris- 
topher & Co. of Kansas City, Mo. Don Mintun 
is: manager. 


Stanton, Neb.—The Smithberger Grain Co. 
has opened for business. A sidetrack has been 
laid past the storage grain elevator and the re- 
cently constructed mill. Louis Smithberger 
stated they are buying and selling grain at the 
newly equipped office. The interior of the ele- 
vator has been reconstructed and is being used 
for storage. A modern 50-ton scale with 45 ft. 
deck has been installed. 

Crete, Neb—When fire destroyed the 65-year- 
old brick building of the Crete Mills at the 
lower dam Nov. 18 at a loss estimated at $60,900, 
one of the oldest landmarks in Crete was razed. 
The three-story structure had not been in opera- 
tion for more than 15 years but was used pri- 
marily for storage. Cod liver oil meal, corn oil 
meal and linseed oil meal stored in the historic 
structure fed flames that a stiff southwest wind 
fanned to a ferocity firemen battled for hours 
to bring under control. A wood elevator six 
blocks distant was fired by flying embers, but 
the blaze was extinguished before damage was 
extensive. A wood structure used formerly as 
a mill office was saved. Evidence of arson was 
found and a $500 reward has been offered for 
apprehension of guilty person or persons. An- 
other fire later started in a warehouse approxi- 
mately 100 yards northwest of the mill prop- 
erty. No embers were found in the vicinity of 
the warehouse and the blaze burned entirely 
from the inside, officials stated. Quantities of 
feed stored there were damaged by fire and 
water. The entire operation of the Crete Mills is 
now done at the modern plant at the northwest 
edge of the business district. 


Seward, Neb—The Engler Mill & Elevator 
in the west part of town was threatened by 
fire recently when fire started in the corn drier, 
located between the elevator and warehouse. 
Early discovery of the blaze resulted in its be- 
ing extinguished with small damage resulting. 

Osceola, Neb.—S. P. Johnson sold his grain 
elevator and business recently to Everette Smith, 
effective Jan. 1. Mr. Johnson has operated the 
grain elevator for the past 25 years. Mr. Smith 
has been manager of the Farmers Co-op. Grain 
Co. since last Jan. 1, following his discharge 
from the armed forces. The new concern will 
be managed by a corporation of which Mr. 
Smith will be sec’y and treasurer. 

Pierce, Neb.—Fred McClenahan, owner of the 
Mac Grain Co., has purchased a tractor and 
semi trailer and is now hauling grain to Sioux 
City, Ia. and Omaha, Neb. in order to combat 
the car shortage. This equipment in addition to 
two smaller trucks and a corn sheller enables 
Mac to offer complete service from farm to ter- 
minal. Plans are under way for a new scale 
and office building as soon as materials are 
available. Mac bought the former Korth & 
Scheer elevator at Pierce Jan. 1, 1946 and re- 
ports that business has been very good. He was 
formerly with Dow, Hale & Lerigo, Inc. at 
Shelby, Ia. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
has reported in its statement for the fiscal year 
ended on Aug. 31, net income of $2,593,950. The 
result is equivalent to $4.24 a share and com- 
pares with $1,520,767, or $2.49 a share, earned 
in the preceding fiscal year. 

New York, N. Y.—A plan to liquidate the 
gratuity fund of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, by pro-rating it among members accord- 
ing to membership classifications, has been sub- 
mitted for approval. The fund amounts to sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Great Eastern grain ele- 
vator at the foot of Ganson St., operated by Car- 
gill, Inc., and empty since last May, is being 
reopened. The 2,225,000 bu. grain storage house 
received its first graim cargo from the steamer 
Chas. L. Hutchinson Dec. 2. The elevator was 
repaired during the shut-down, and representa- 
tive of Cargill, Inc., stated it will be filled to 
capacity with grain before lake navigation sea- 
son ends.—G. E. T. 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—William R. Morris, retired 
president of the Eastern Division of General 
Mills, was elected chairman of the board of 
managers of the Edward J. Meyer Memorial 
Hospital, two weeks after his -appointment as 
a member of the board.—P. J. P. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Cornelius H. Halsted, su- 
perintendent of the General Mills’ Frontier Ele- 
vator, was elected president of the Buffalo chap- 
ter of the Society of Grain Elevator Super- 
intendents at a meeting held here Nov. 25. Other 
officers include: First vice-pres., John A. Mack; 
2nd v.-pres., Roy Zimmerman; sec’y, James O. 
Burns; treas., John Kitching; sergeant-at-arms, 
Henry Bowman.—G. E. T. 


OHIO 


Tiro, O.—John Neff of the Tiro Feed Supply 
Co., has installed a new feed mill and resumed 
feed grinding. 


Hepburn, O—Frank J. Laubis, 76, owner of 
the F. J. Laubis & Son’s elevator, died recently 
in St. Rita’s Hospital at Lima where he had been 
a patient for five weeks. He had been in failing 
health for several years. 


Huron, O.—Pouring of the walls of the East- 
ern States Co-op. Milling Corp.’s new headhouse. 
which will tower 91 feet above the 27 bins was 
expected to get underway about Dec. 2. The 
headhouse will be 40.6 x 37.6 ft 


Delphos, O.— Construction of the Equity 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator is being rushed to comple- 
tion on a 24-hr. basis to escape bad weather. 
Pouring of concrete has been completed on the 
90-ft. high structure. Many farmers of the com- 
munity are assisting in the work to solve a labor 
shortage. 


Sterling, O.—Oscar Bowers, manager of the 
Plank Elvtr. Co. in Wadsworth for 14 years, 
and his son, William, recently discharged from 
three years’ service in the merchant marine, 
have purchased the Sterling Elvtr. & Builders 
Supply Co. elevator from Woodie Grossenbacher 
and are operating the business as partners. 

Bowersville, O.—The New Era Grain Co., 
which has operated an elevator here on a co- 
operative basis since 1918, will be dissolved. In- 
ability to obtain a manager to operate the busi- 
ness in recent years prompted the board of 
directors to decide upon such action. Land, ele- 
vator, equipment and merchandise will be sold 
at public auction. 


GRAIN FUMIGATION FACTS 


An Informative Series of Questions and Answers 
on Treating, Insect and Grain Handling Problems 


Anyone wishing more de- 
tailed information on this 
or other subjects related 
to grain fumigation is in- 


vited to write us. Ques- 
tieners will not be sub- 
ject to sales arguments, 


No. 3 9 What are grain mites? 


Minute whitish creatures (not true insects) 
usually less than 1/50 of an inch long. Undis- 
turbed, ill-ventilated grain surfaces sometimes 
swarm with vast numbers in high moisture 
grain or where sharp temperature differences 
between surface and adjacent air cause mois- 
ture condensation—more typically in the North. 
Heavy infestations increase grain moisture, 
often causing sweating and disagreeable odor. 


but will receive honest 
answers within the limits 
of our information. 


THE DEPENDABLE GRAIN FUMIGANT co MPA n Y 


1610 HICKORY STREET 


Res KANSAS CITY. M O. SRI 
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Venice, O.—Gallagher Bros.’ flour mill is ex- 
pected to resume operation néxt Spring. The 
plant has been closed since 1945 because of man- 
power shortage. The mill previously had served 
the area for 122 years. 


Circleville) O—Mayor Ben H. Gordon was 
instructed by the city council Dec. 6 to notify 
the Pickaway Grain Co. that unless the blowing 
of dust, chaff, husks and corn cobs be halted at 
once the.company officials would face charges 
of maintaining a nuisance and that the state 
fire marshal would be notified of the situation. 
The city officials claim the situation constitutes 
a serious fire hazard. The action by the council 
followed the receipt of a petition from 17 nearby 
property owners protesting the condition. 

oP: 


Graytown, O.—The Ottawa County Co-op. Co. 
is building an $80,000 elevator here, scheduled 
for completion about Feb. 1. Paul Meyer, gen- 
eral manager, stated the new structure will be 
127 ft. high and have a 60,000-bu. storage capa- 
city. Green & Sawyer have the contract for con- 
struction, which will be of concrete and steel, 
fireproof thruout. All equipment has been pur- 
chased for the new elevator and it is expected 
to have it in operation early next spring. The 
company also operates elevators at Trowbridge, 
Curtice, Rocky Ridge and Oak Harbor. 


Toledo, O.—Incorporation of the Forrester 
Grain Co. as successor to G. R. Forrester & Co., 
has been announced by George R. Forrester, 
president. Principals in the new company are 
Mr. Forrester, his. son George J. Forrester, 
sec’y-treas., and another son, Robert J. Forres- 
ter, wartime bomber pilot and more recently with 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. in that com- 
pany’s Toledo and Pittsburgh offices. The latter 
served 46 months in the Army Air Corps before 
joining Owens-Corning. He holds the post of 


IF BUYING OR SELLING 


MILO * KAFIR 


WHEAT - CORN 
OATS - BARLEY 


FIELD SEEDS 


Specializing in Milo and Kafir 
PHONE—WIRE—WRITE 


TRANSIT 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


HOWELL HEAD DRIVES are 
direct-connected, geared. Roll- 
er bearing. equipped. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


New and improved Howell Elevator Machinery is 
rolling out of our plants in steady volume. 
unsettled conditions which hamper expansion of 
production, coupled with heavy demand, prevents 
making immediate delivery of all equipment. 


If you will need new equipment in the near future, 
we suggest that you order now to insure delivery in 
time for your requirements. 


fhe GREDEaLERS JOURNAL — 


vice pres. in the new grain firm. Mr. Forrester 
is a veteran grain man with more than 40 years 
of experience and is widely known in Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan grain circles. He has 
served in various Board of Trade posts, in- 
cluding two terms as president. George J. For- 


rester has been with his father in the grain: 


business for 15 years and also is known widely. 


Cleveland Heights, O.—Signal honor was con- 
ferred upon Frank C. Cain, president of the 
Bailey-Cain Co., grain brokers, and mayor of 
Cleveland Heights for more than 30 yéars, when 
a portrait of the distinguished civic leader was 
presented to the city in fitting ceremonies Dec. 2, 
by a com’ite of Cleveland Heights residents at 
a meeting.of the Heights Council. The vigorous, 
life-like portrait is the work of Eileen B. Ingalls 
of Cleveland, distinguished portrait artist. Mod- 
estly hesitant when approached for consent to 
allow the presentation, Mr. Cain was prevailed 
upon finally to go thru with the necessary sit- 
tings for the painting, which now hangs on the 
walls of the Council Chambers in the City Hall. 
Mr. Cain’s career in public life covered a 
span of 36 years, first in’ the Council and after- 
ward as mayor. Thru his untiring efforts the 
suburb became an outstanding residential dis- 
trict. When the village became a city in 1920, 
Mr. Cain headed the charter commission estab- 
lishing the present manager-mayor-council form 
of government, and from that time forward the 
“Cain slate” became an unbeatable combination 
thru 18 municipal elections. Political contribu- 
tions were not his only gift to his community. 
Thru his efforts the outdoor theatre, Cain Park, 
was realized, and every progressive civic move- 
ment had his unqualified support. Since his re- 
tirement from public office Mr. Cain is giving 
his time and attention to his duties as presid- 
dent of Bailey-Cain Co. 


— 


OKLAHOMA 


Shawnee, Okla—The Shawnee Peanut Co.’s 
plant is now in operation. 
first-grade peanuts are shipped out daily and 
there are 150 tons of second-grade peanuts 
in storage for the manufacture of peanut oil 
and cattle feed. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Garfield, Wash—The Allen V. Smith, Inc.’s 
elevator was damaged by fire recently. 

Vancouver, Wash.—The Finnegan Bros. Feed 
Store was among the three ‘establishments 
robbed here Nov. 30, in which $10,000 in cash, 
war bonds and goods were taken. Two safes 
were broken open.—P. J. P. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Lawrence L. Baier, district 
manager of the National Grain Yeast Corp., 
died Nov. 26.—P. J. P. 


But 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Two carloads of. 


‘SOUTH DAKOTA 


Belle Fourche, S. D.—Sherry Leslie and 
Nick Sturis have purchased the yards and 
warehouse of T. J. Broadhurst and are oper- 
ating the business. ; 


SOUTHEAST 


Milton, Del—Daniel Wagamon, 84, who 
assisted in organizing the Diamond State Roller 
Mills in 1900, died Nov. 23.—P. J. P. 

Dover, Del—The Swenson Milling Co, was 
granted a charter to operate _and maintain 
mills. The company has a capital of $70,000 
and 60,000 shares of n.p.v.—P. J. P. 

Elkton, Va.—A new manufacturing unit for 
the production of vitamin B-6 will be erected 
here by Merck & Co., Inc., manufacturing 
chemists of Rahway, N. J. The cost will be 
approximately $1,500,000. 

Johnston, S. C.—The, Johnston Flour Mills, 
Inc., has been incorporated here to manufac- 
ture flour, feed and kindred grain products. 
The company is capitalized at $12,000 and the _ 
officers are: Pres., C. B. Shields; v.-pres., C. F. 
Sexton; sec’y and treasurer, M. S. Willis.— 
Peek. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis, Tenn.—Swift & Co. will construct 
a pilot plant for the extraction of oil from 
cottonseed and other oil bearing seeds at their 
local oil mill. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Vernon Southall Tupper, 
66, who had been in the flour business for many 
years and was one of Nashville’s leading citi- 
zents, died Dec. 1. He came to Nashville in 
1904 and in 1908 organized the Nashville Roller 
Mills, of which he served as sec’y and general 
manager until 1939. He then became president 
of the company, a position he held at the time 
of his death—P. J. P. a ee 

Memphis, Tenn.—The cottonseed meal and 
soybean meal futures markets of the Memphis 
Merchants Exchange open at 9 a.m., effective 
Dec. 2, by order of the board of directors of 
the Exchange. On week days ‘calls will be 
as follows: Second call 10:45 a.m., third call | 
11:45 a.m., fourth call 12:45 p.m., close 1 p.m. 
On Saturdays the second and last call will be 
at 11:15 a.m. and the close at 11:30 a.m., all 
central standard time. 


TEXAS 


Smiley, Tex—T. D. Manford Jr., R. Dean 
Moorehead, and Charles F. Herring have in- 
corporated the Manford Hatchery & Feed Co., 
to do business here with $20,000 authorized 
capital stock—E. W. F. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n’s new 1946 directory will contain 
the names of 504 members, the largest the 
association has ever had. G. E. Blewett, sec’y 
of the association, is justly proud of this show- 
ing. 

Corpus Christi, Tex—High protein feeds 
will be approximately 30 per cent of the new 
Corn Products Refining Co. plant’s output 
when the plant goes into production. The new 
plant, on which construction is expected to 
begin soon after Jan. 1, will cost between 
$12,000,000 and $15,000,000. A new process 
whereby starches and dextrose are obtained 
from milo will be used at the new Corn Prod- 
ucts Plant—H. N. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Earl Ferguson, a partner 
with W. O. Brackett in the Brackett Grain Co., 
died Novy. 28 after a brief illness. Mr. Fergu- 
son had been associated with the Brackett firm 
for many years and was a leading wheat mer- 
chant in Texas and widely known thruout the 
milling and grain industries of the southwest. 
A son, Ben W. Ferguson, was asociated with 
his father in the Brackett Grain Co. A brother, 
Carl Ferguson, is with the C. M. Carter Grain 
Co., Fort Worth. 
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Aledo, Tex.—Ray Smyth, Roger Prater and 
Dale Cropper have incorporated the Ray Smyth 
Grain Co., to operate a retail business here 
with $30,000 authorized capital stock—_E. W. F. 

Dallas, Tex—Damage estimated in excess of 
$100,000 was caused by fire Nov. 29 at the 
Burrus Feed Mills, Alamo and Olin Wellborn 
Sts. The burning warehouse of the feed com- 
pany, main office of the Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Milling Corp., was piled high with bags of 
animal and poultry feeds, according to Grady 
Parkerson, assistant manager, while the base- 
ment of the one-story corrugated iron building 
contained raw grains, bags and supplies. The 
blaze was brought under control after flames 
had consumed approximately $80,000 worth 
of grain and supplies, and damage to the 
ae was estimated at another $25,000.— 


Fort Worth, Tex—The Producers Elvtr. 
Co.’s holdings here have been sold to two Fort 
Worth grain companies. The 700,000-bu. ele- 
vator was sold to Great West Grain, Inc., and 
will be used for public grain storage, Lewis 
Meekins, manager of the latter company said, 
as well as in connection with the export busi- 
ness in which Great West Grain, Inc., is en- 
gaged. The warehouse, offices and a 300,000- 
bu. storage elevator were purchased by Transit 
Grain Co., Leo Potishman, president of that 
company announced. Transit has had the office 
under lease and will continue operation there 
until new buildings now being planned are built. 
The company also plans a concentrates plant 
in the recently acquired Producers’ holdings. 
The elevator formerly was owned by Transit 
Grain Co. before being purchased by Producers 
Elytr. Co., a co-operative, with headquarters 
at Amarillo. Included in the deal also were 
5,000 ft. of trackage and eight acres of land. 


WISCONSIN 


Watertown, Wis.—-Globe Milling Co. is build- 
ing a flour storage room. 

Hillpoint, Wis—Laurence Sumwalt of Rich- 
land Center has joined his brother, Leonard, in 
operating a feed mill here. 

Neshkoro, Wis.—Ross Morris, 72, who for 
nearly 40 years was engaged in the flour and 
feed mill business here, died Nov. 6. 

Sparta, Wis.——Frank Humphrey has sold the 
Farmers Mills to Donald Strait. The mill 
has been known as Humphrey’s Mill. 

New Richmond, Wis.—Fritz Higgins has 
resigned as director of sales of Doughboy 
Mills, Inc., and will organize a sales agency, 
Fritz Higgins & Associates, at Milwaukee. 

Soldiers Grove. Wis.—Hoffland Bros. have 
completed construction of an annex to their 
feed mill. The 28 x 50 ft. structure is of 
cinder blocks and adjoins the miil on the 
north. It will be used for display and ma- 
chinery work room. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Net income for the Froed- 
tert Grain & Malting Co., Inc., for the 12 
months ended Oct. 31 was $1,053,306 and- net 
sales for the 12-month period were $24,299,432, 
Kurtis R. Froedtert, pres. and chairman of 
the board, recently announced. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Central Retail Feed 
Ass’n will hold its 1947 convention June 2 and 
3 at the Schroeder Hotel, Roland C. Tesch, 
Chilton, Wis., president of the organization has 
announced. The Central convention is consid- 
ered the nation’s largest meeting of the feed 
trades. Registrations at the 1946 sessions to- 
taled nearly 1,100. An outstanding program 
of education and entertainment is being planned 
for the meeting and the association expects to 
break all records for convention attendance, 
Mr. Tesch said. Special attention will be paid 
to problems that have arisen since the termina- 
tion of most government controls. Officers of 
the association in addition to Mr. Tesch are: 
Donald F. Crane, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; vice 
pres., Albert H. Lois, Bassett, Wis., sec’y ; -and 
David K. Steenbergh, Milwaukee, exec. sec’y. 


Washington News 


THE GOVERNMENT’S wheat buying 
campaign has been completed, altho the pur- 
chased wheat has not all been shipped abroad. 


MAXWELL L. McCULLOUGH has be- 
come acting administrator of the O.P.A. fol- 
lowing the resignation of Mr. Porter. 


_PRICE SUPPORT for 20 farm commodi- 
ties will have to run for at least two years 
after the war is officially declared ended, 
under the Steagall amendment guaranteeing 
90 per cent of parity. Something is wrong 
with a support concept that causes a loss of 
$80,000,000 to the treasury and 20,000,000 bus. 
of potatoes to the consumer. 


A BILL to cut income taxes 20 per cent will 
be introduced in January by Rep. Harold Knut- 
son of Minnesota, who is chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. Under consid- 
eration is the proposal to tax co-operatives and 
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other competitive business organizations now 
exempt. from Federal income taxation under 
Section 101(12), Internal Revenue Code. 


CLIFFORD R. HOPE of Kansas will be 
chairman of the House Agriculture Committee 
in January. He told the New York Journal 
of Commerce that he favored revision of the 
parity formula to include labor costs, and bring 
parity index up to date in order ‘to establish a 
better relationship between parity prices of the 
various agricultural crops and between parity 
prices and present dav cost of production. 


WASHINGTON officials announce that dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947 approval will be 
granted for exportation of 6,000,000 cwt. of 
flour: to Saudi Arabia, 80,000 cwt.; India, 
480,000 cwt.; Belgium, 640,000 cwt.; Nether- 
lands, 640,000 cwt.; Portugal, 96,000 cwt.; 
Switzerland, 480,000 cwt.; French Zone in 
Germany, 640,000 cwt.; United Kingdom Zone 
in Germany, 2,400,000 cwt.; Finland, 480,000 
cwt.; Norway, 64,000 cwt. 


SPOUTING 
that FITS! 


DAY precision machinery—such as 


10 foot shears, rolls, gang punches and 


other equipment — combined with 


DAY’S 65 years’ experience, accurate 


layout and skilled workmanship assure 


dependable and economical fabrication 


of spouting, elevator leg casings, boots 


and heads. 


DAY DUST CONTROL engineers 


are always at your service. 


about your problems. 


Write us 


In MINNESOTA—Home Office and Plant 
816 THIRD AVE. N. E., MINNEAPOLIS 13 


In MISSOURI—1820 Harrison St., Kansas City 8 
in CANADA—Ft. William, Ont., P. O. Box 70 
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Hydraulic Power Transmission 
Coupling 


When water from a higher level descends 
under pressure to a lower level in response to 
gravitation and is made to impinge on the 
blades of a turbine waterwheel it causes the 
wheel to rotate and turn the shaft on which it 
is mounted. 


This old’and familiar principle will produce 
the same result if the fluid were a liquid or gas 
other than water, impinging on properly de- 
signed blades; and if the fluid was forced thru 
by a centrifugal or other pump driven by power 
instead of the force of gravity. 


An example is the very large steam turbines 
driving the screws of ocean steamships, where 
the fluid is high pressure steam impinging on 
innumerable blades of the turbine. 


In the Link-Belt Electrofluid Drive a general 
purpose alternating current induction electric 
motor has mounted on its shaft an impeller like 
a centrifugal pump that sets in motion a light 
mineral oil of steam turbine quality. When the 
motor drives the impeller, it causes oil to flow 
thru the runner buckets back to the impeller, 
thereby rotating the runner thru the medium 
of the oil. 


The torque of the motor is transmitted from 
impeller to runner by the fluid in the coupling. 
There is no mechanical connection between the 
two elements of the fluid coupling. 


In effect, the fluid coupling inserted between 
the motor and its load serves as an automatic 
clutch, with the fluid acting as a “cushion” be- 
tween prime mover and driven machine. 


Without need of any complicated starting 
control or special type of motor, the Link-Belt 
Electrofluid Drive has ideally solved the prob- 
lem of inadequate torque and excessive high 
starting current peaks. 


Regardless of the characteristics or inertia 
of driven machine or connected load, the motor 
of the Link-Belt Electrofluid Drive starts at 
no-load, because at zero speed the torque trans- 
mitting capacity of the fluid coupling is zero. 


The motor accelerates quickly, developing 
torque in the fluid coupling in the ratio of the 
square of the speed, until sufficient torque up 
to the maximum running torque of the motor 
is developed to start the driven load. 


ADVANTAGES SUMMARIZED—Should 
the driven machine become stalled, the Electro- 
fluid Drive will pull to the maximum torque 
capacity of the’motor, thereby drawing sufficient 
current to cause the thermal overload protec- 
tive device to function within a few seconds. 


EXPELLER REPAIRS 


New Stellite Barrel Bars 
Worn parts hard-faced 


Dependable Service 


BOWMAN 


WELDING & METAL WORKS 


Decatur 7, Illinois 


STRING 
SCOT) 
Qe 


For 
Dependable 
Supplies 


The fluid traction coupling absorbs the en- 
ergy of the motor rotor, protecting the driven 
machine from the shock of rotor’s inertia under 
sudden stoppage. 


The Electrofluid Drive delivers he maximum 


torque of which the motor is capable, to over-_ 


come a momentary demand which might other- 

e shear a pin or stop the power source 
completely. This cushioning effect protects both 
the motor and the driven equipment. 


Shock loads from the driven side are 
smoothed out and cannot reach the motor. 
Because the shock never strikes solid resistance, 
the gears, chains, belts or speed reducers in the 
driven mechanism are protected against severe 
strains and impact. 


Torsional vibration is effectively cushioned 


by the fluid coupling, so that a smooth power 


flow is obtained. 


Briefly, the reasons for using the Link-Belt 
Electrofluid Drive may be summarized as. fol- 
lows: 


1. It has smooth, easy pick-up when start- 
ing. 

2. It permits the use of a motor selected for 
the load normally developed. 


3. It prevents damage to costly power-driven 
equipment and to the electric motor. 


4. Jt eliminates. shear pins. (Properly se- 
lected and applied, the Electrofluid Drive offers 
automatic and dependable overload protection. ) 


5. It is compact and easily installed. 
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6.It provides smooth, uniform transmission 
of power. 

7. It allows driven equipment to be designed 
or selected on the basis of the maximum torque 
‘capacity of the Electrofluid: Drive. 

8. It reduces operating and maintenance costs 
to a minimum. 

THE USES for the Link-Belt Electrofluid 
Drive are unlimited. 

-Drawbenches, heavily flywheeled machinery, 
conveyors, compressors, cooling tower fans, 
printing presses, paper mill machinery, ball 
mills, textile machines, rubber mills, are a few 
of the many uses. 

It is made in units up to 20 h.p. 


No State Tax on Interstate 
Sales 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
on Dec. 16 reversed a decision by the Indiana 
Supreme Court that upheld a levy of the state 
gross income tax on a sale of stocks valued 
at $65.214 on the New York Stock Exchange. 


The decision against the application of the 
tax was by a vote of 6 to 3. Justices Douglas, 
Murphy and Black dissented. 


Almira G. Freeman of Richmond, Ind., 
was the plaintiff. The majority held that the 
sale was in interstate commerce and_ therefore 
barred from state taxation. 


Impeller and Motor of Link-Belt Electrofluid Drive 
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National Research Council's 
Plans on Feed Composition 


Tables 


R. V. Boucher of the department of agricul- 
tural and biological chemistry at Pennsylvania 
State College, speaking at the Cornell Nutri- 
tion Conference, said: 


The National Research Council established 
the Committee on Feed Composition under its 
Agricultural Board. The primary objective of 
this committee is to prepare tables that will 
reflect as accurately as _possible the nutritive 
value of products used in animal feeding. 

There is a vast amount of information re- 
lating to feed composition scattered thru scien- 
tific publications. These data are being collected 
and evaluated. There is also much valuable 
unpublished information in the files of agri- 
cultural experiment stations, feed and ingredi- 
ent manufacturers, state control laboratories 
and government laboratories. The committee is 
enlisting the co-operation of these agencies in 
order that all available data may be collected 
and evaluated. 


In those instances where data are lacking or 
appear to be unsatisfactory, and when it is 
practical to do so, the committee will arrange 
for collection and analyses of suitable samples. 
‘Obviously there are definite limitations to the 
amount of this work that can be done, and prac- 
tical importance must be the guide. We are 
now in the process of doing this for corn. The 
long used values of 9.3 to 9.8 per cent protein 
in corn, for example, no longer appear accept- 
able. This is doubtless due in part to the wide- 
spread use of hybrid corn which appears to 
vary more widely in its composition than the 
old standard varieties. 


We have divided the United States into 10 
geographical areas according to climatic and 
soil conditions, have listed the total corn pro- 
duction for each state, and have chosen the 
number and location of samples accordingly. 


Extension agronomists and county agents are 
cooperating in the collection of these samples 
and are forwarding them to the Washington 
office of the committee. There the samples are 
to be divided and sent to collaborating labora- 
tories for analysis. 


In the course of the project it is hdped that 
a similar technique can be employed on other 
grains which lend themselves to this type of 
sampling. : 

The various materials used in feed have been 
classified, and forms have been printed listing 
the components for which values are being 
sought. These include moisture, protein, fat, 
fiber, nitrogen-free extract, ash, calcium, phos- 
phorus, potassium, manganese, iron, copper, co- 
balt, sodium, chlorine, iodine, fluorine, mag- 
nesium, carotene, vitamin A, thiamine, niacin, 
riboflavin, pantothenic acid, folic acid, and 
calories. Amino acids and biotin will be con- 
sidered also, as reliable values appear. 

These forms, together with letters of ex- 
planation requesting information that may be 
available for use: by the committee, are being 
sent to feed and ingredient manufacturers, agri- 
cultural experiment stations, and ingredient 
suppliers. The first data to be collected in this 
way are on the corn products used in feeds, 
such as corn gluten feed, corn gluten meal, corn 
germ oil meal, etc. Five sets of analyses, taken 
at random, will be requested on each one of the 
products. | : : 

As the data from all these sources are being 
collected, they are recorded on I.B.M. punch 
cards. This system of handling large masses 
of data will facilitate statistical analyses which 
are expected to yield additional information 
that may well prove almost as important as 
the original composition values. For example, 
it will be possible to determine variation within, 
as well as between, analytical methods. As a 
result, the best methods of analysis can_ be 
selected as standard for any given determina- 
tion. Since varieties and processes’ are con- 


stantly changing it is planned to revise the 
tables from time to time as information becomes 
available. 

With the continued wholehearted co-opera- 
tion of the feed industry and the state and fed- 


Wheel Tool Simplifies Wheel 
Changes 


Aggravating attempts to make those elusive 
lug bolts pass through their holes while lifting 
an automobile wheel and tire into position in- 
spired the inventor of this handy tool. 

This simple but effective tool has been de- 
veloped for the car tool kit to leverlift the 
wheel into the proper position so that the lug 
bolts drop into. place. The operation follows 
these three simple steps: 

1—Insert both prongs through the two bot- 

tom holes of the wheel. 

2—Place the grooved prong ends over the 

tips of the two bottom lugs on the brake 
drum. 

3—-Lift handle till wheel drops into place 

on the upper lug bolts. 

Ends of the prongs are designed for use with 
either a lug or bolt-hole type drum. The tool 


Applying Easy Lifter to Wheel of Automobile 
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eral agencies, we have every confidence that the 
finished tables will be as complete as possible 
and that they will serve important needs of all 
who are interested in the use of feeds for farm 
animals, 


is equipped with a clamp for adjusting the space 
between the prongs so they can be made to 
slide freely through the holes of any auto- 
mobile wheel. ‘ 

This new tool bears the tradename of EASY- 
LIFT WHEEL LIFTER and is manufactured 
by the T.E.D. Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 
They are to be sold through automobile supply 
dealers. 


ALTHO profit-minded business men have 
built the America of to-day to its present com- 
manding industrial strength, Murray D. Lin- 
coln, pres. of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, at its recent convention at Columbus, said 
“The American public today is at the mercy of 
a profit-minded business system which is deter- 
mined to exact the greatest possible toll from 
the customer.” The truth is that the American 
public is at the mercy of a destructive system 
of excessive taxation. 


YOUR BUSINESS AND TETRAFUME 


We believe your business needs our ““TETRAFUME” grain fumigant. We know you can use it to 


advantage. 


That’s a broad statement! but the fact remains— most, if not all, up-to-date grain 


handlers find it necessary to fumigate stored grain from time to time; if they aren’t troubled with 
weevil infestations, it’s musty and ground odors, dull and ofi-color grain, heating conditions, or high 


moisture content. 
DOUGLAS TETRAFUME. 


The only known fumigant that can successfully handle all of these problems is 


DOUGLAS CHEMICAL & SUPPLY COMPANY — first to produce a fumigant that would do 
more than just kill bugs—offers immediate and direct service from the main office and_factory, 
Kansas City, Missouri, and from branch warehouses located at Indianapolis, Indiana, Portland, 
Oregon, Spokane, Washington, and Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


We will gladly explain how our products can be applied to your particular needs. 


Expert field 


representatives are prepared to meet you on your premises, wherever you are. 


WRITE US TODAY. 


‘1324-26 West 12th St. 


'NCORPORATED 


ERS Kansas City, Missouri 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES: INDIANAPOLIS,” INDIANA; SPOKANE, WASHINGTON; 


OREGON. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ;MINNESOTA:: PORTLAND, 


4 
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| Field 


Seeds 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—The Green Bay Seed 
Co. has purchased the building which it has 
occupied. 

ENID, OKLA.—The Goodholm-Maund Seed 
Co. has been incorporated by E. H. Goodholm, 
R. A. Bigger and I. G. Maund. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—R. C. Roberts, 
who retired a year ago as pres. of the Lone 
Star Seed Co., died recently, aged 60 years. 


LEWISTON, IDA—H. W. Hulbert, - for- 
merly sales representative for the Mark Means 
Co., has engaged in the seed business on his 
own account. : 

NORFOLK, NEB.—A building used by the 
Carberry Seed Co. as a warehouse since 1935 
has been remodeled to double its floor space for 
occupancy by Jan. 1. 

GREELEY, COLO.—The Anderson Seed Co. 
has been incorporated by Geo. W. and Warren 
J. Anderson and Wm. C. Rhodes, to continue 
their operation of a store. 

MANHATTAN, KAN.—The alfalfa seed 
production of Kansas this year is 333,000 bus. 
and is the largest on record, being 51 per cent 
greater than that of 1945.—P. J. P. 


TEKAMAH, NEB.—Fire originating in the 
former office room of the Tekseed Hybrid Co. 
did minor damage and was extinguished before 
spreading to other parts of the building. , 

LINCOLN, | NEB.—The _ Steckley Hybrid 
Corn Co. has. been incorporated, showing a 
capitalization of $100,000. The incorporators are 
E. G. Steckley, Grace T. Steckley, D. D. Wains- 
cott, I. W. Heeler and W. J. Yates.—P.J.P. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Alfalfa seed veri- 
fied as to origin during the five months begin- 
ning July 1 amounted to 39,168,000 lbs., against 
21,837,000 pounds during the like months of 
1945, as reported by the U.S.D.A. 

VERMILLION, S. D.—The seed handing 
plant, with the exception of a warehouse is be- 
ing razed by the J. C. Mullaney Grain Co. 
preparatory to erecting a new plant, 24 x 32 ft., 
and 60 ft. high, with a warehouse 32 x 64 ft. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—A charter has 
been issued to the Iowealth Co., Eastern Divi- 
sion, providing for 500 shares of common stock 
at $100 a share. The purpose of the company 
will be to breed, grow, process and sell corn 
and other seeds.—P. J. P. sme 

MADISON, WIS.—Bursting of a water- 
pipe is believed to have been the cause of a flood 
five feet deep in the basement of the L. L. Olds 
Seed Co. Nov. 25, damaging seed oats, barley 


and hybrid corn, fertilizer and insecticides 
valued at more than $20,000. aot 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL—The Illinois Seed 


Dealers Ass’n will meet Dec. 19 at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel. The Ass’n banquet will be 
given at noon, and reservations for the banquet 


should be addressed to Pres. D. D. DeForest, | 


145 E. Water St., Galesburg, Ill. 

CANTON, MO.—The salesmen of Pioneer 
seed corn in Northeast Missouri met at the 
Hotel Canton Grill at a luncheon Novy. 20. Rus- 
sell Omahundro of Elsberry, supervisor of this 
territory, was the toastmaster, and he introduced 
Buster Conrad of Coon Rapids, Ia., fieldman, 
who was the principal speaker.—P. J. P. 

LA GRANDE, Ore.—Seed growers of Union 
county have gone on record with resolutions 
that the Federal government continue the manu- 
facture of ammonium sulphate in its aluminum 
plant at Salem which the Government has been 
threatening to curtail. The product is being used 
in great quantities here, as a fertilizer—F. K. H, 


COLUMBIA, MO.—The Standard Seed Co.. 


staged a_ banquet and general meeting at the 
Daniel Boone Hotel Dec. 3 for dealers of 


Boone and surrounding counties. .The speakers 
were L. E. Finley of Clarinda, Ia., general man- 
ager of the Standard Seed Co., and C. B. Heri- 
ford of Columbia, state representative of the 
company.—P.J.P. 

MUNCIE, ILL.—The Southern States Co- 
operative Seed Co., which last April purchased 
a hemp plant of the War Assets Division, has 


' converted the factory and 10 acres into a seed 


handling plant to supply seed corn for planters 
in Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. The capacity will be increased 
to handle the yield from 2,500 acres. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Arkansas 
State Plant Board has set up a seed laboratory 
division with the main laboratory at Fayette- 
ville, and a seasonal laboratory for cottonseed 
germination at Little Rock. John E. Casey is 
supervisor. A seed certification division was 
set up, with the supervisor to be selected later. 


DENTON, TEX.—A carload of Austin rust 
resistant wheat has been sent by the Denton 
County Pedigreed Grain Ass’n to Distributores, 
S. A., Torreon, Coahuila, Mexico. The ship- 
ment of Austin wheat to Mexico may mark 
the beginning of the planting of rust resistant 
wheat in that country and cut down production 
of rust spores to ride the winds northward into 
the great western wheat belt. 

LYETLE VROCK. (ARK Mormer: Gow: 
Homer Adkins and David Phelps of Malvern 
have purchased the Dan Webster Seed Store 
and will operate it at its present location. They 
plan to open a wholesale and retail business in 
North Little Rock about ‘Jan. 15. Gov. Adkins 
was associated with the Darragh Company, feed 
manufacturers, several years after World War I. 
Phelps was associated with his brother in the 
feed and seed business at Malvern, Ark.— 
Pe leks 

WAUSAU, WIS.—The Wisconsin Seed 
Dealers Ass’n will meet at the Hotel Wausau 
Dec. 18. Among the scheduled speakers are 
Wm. F. Sinn of Madison on Seed Supplies for 
1947; Henry Lunz of the state seed laboratory 
on Seeds and Weeds; Wm. J. Peterson, sec’y 
of the State Chamber of Commerce, on Current 
Legislative Trends; N. P. Neale of the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture, on Hybrid Seed 
Corn; Geo. M.’ Briggs of the College, on Con- 
trolling Weeds with Chemicals, while Adolph 
Nelson, Eau Claire, will conduct.an open forum. 


Seed Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of seed at the various 
markets during November, compared with No- 
vember, 1945, in bushels, except where other- 
wise’ indicated, were: 


FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Chicago 54,000 43,000 47,000 36,000 
Duluth- 

Superior 1,937,745 2,566,410 1,395,715 2,417,265 
Ft. William 1,294,314 1,370,571 988,632 1,351,896 
Milwaukee re 15,000 ete aut 
Minneapolis 1,876,800 1,669,500 1,941,400 1,218,000 
Philadelphia 7,934 ae sai ata 
Portland 7,554 4,974 as rye 
Superior 1,299,488 1,837,277 1,473,857 2,204,127 

SORGHUMS 
Fort Worth 1,625,400 2,312,800 499,800 396,200 
Hutchinson 78,750 | 941,500 Sita ase 
Kansas City 441,000 2,551,500 316,750 1,590,750 
Omaha 24,000 73,600 25,600 
St. Joseph 12,460 65,860 10,680 80,100 
Wichita 1,800 148,500 aes 36,750 
CLOVER 
Chicago, lbs. 1,138,000 1,296,000 250,000 361,000 
Milw’kee, lbs. 291,240 512,860 149,320 3,000 
TIMOTHY 
Chicago, Ibs. 443,000 1,464,000 186,000 40,000 
Milw’kee, lbs. 151,665 1,009,970 39,380 ee 
CANE SEED 
Ft. Worth vere 7,700 1,100 


Southern Seed Control 
Officials Meet 


The Ass'n of Seed Control Officials of the 
Southern States held its annual meeting Nov. 2 
and 26 at Atlanta, Ga. oe Hon 

i eaker was L. N. en oO e 
ve age of the Federal Seed 
Act in the Southeast. 

OFFICERS elected for the ensuing year are: 
W. H. Darst of North Carolina, pres. ; A. D. 
Harris of Georgia, vice pres. and L. N. Allen 
of Montgomery, Ala., sec’y-treas. 


of South Carolina 


Seedsmen 
Byiceeeleee 

The South Carolina Seedsmens. Ass’n met 
Dec. 2 and 3 in the Wade Hampton Hotel at 
Columbia, S. C. : 

The conference formally opened with an ad- | 
dress of welcome by Mayor Frank C. Owens, 
followed by a response by Lawrence Mixson of 
Charleston. : 

Uniform state seed laws were discussed by 
J. Roy Jones, state commissioner of agriculture. 
The report disclosed that a national committee 
is currently planning a program of more uni- 
form enforcement of standards and require- 
ments to be put into effect in various states. 

The day’s speakers also included Dr. R. F. 
Poole, pres. of Clemson College; Don Hastings, 
pres. of the Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n.; R. H. 
Garrison, assistant plant breeder, state experi- 
ment station; Lane Wilson, sec’y Southern 
Seedsmen’s Ass’n.; and Dr. George Wilds, pres. 
Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co. 

During the afternoon W. H. Craven of Clem- 
son College spoke on “Pasture Grasses and 
General Grazing.” Hybrid corn was discussed 
by Dr. Alfred Manwiller, of the Pee Dee Ex- 
periment station, Florence; noxious weeds was 
the theme of an address by Dr. A. C. Sum- 
mers, state chemist; and J. M. Eleazer, Clem- 
son information specialist, discussed “Good 
Seed As Seen Along the Roadside.” 

After dinner speaker was Dr. D. W. Daniel 
of the department of English at Clemson. 


Meeting 


Texas Seedsmen Enjoy Their 
Meeting 


Different is the word that describes the meet- 
ing Nov. 18 and 19 of the Texas Seedsmens 
Ass’n at Corpus Christi, Tex. 

The fun started right at breakfast when the 
visitors sat down to the Kick-Off Breakfast in 
the White Plaza Hotel at 8 o'clock a. m., the 
business session starting immediately thereafter, 
with over 200 present. 

Mayor Robert Wilson welcomed the seeds- 
men, A. J. Biggio responding. 

M. D. Mosteller of Austin presented his re- 
port as president. 

Grady Clark, Jr., of Corpus Christi, read his 


“sec’y report. 


. P. Martin of Lubbock spoke on “The 
History and Future of Martin’s Combine Milo.” 
At luncheon the seedsmen divided into two 
groups, the Retailers Forum and the Whole- 
salers Forum. ; 

R. V. Miller, chief of the Texas Field Cer- 
tification Division; Bascom Giles, state land 
commissioner; and R. E. Jackson, of the Texas 
State College for Women, were the speakers 
of the afternoon. 

The president’s dinner dance was held Sunday 
evening in the Robert Driscoll Hotel. 

A large party of seedsmen went on a bus and 
automobile trip thru the Rio Grande valley on 
the second day. 

OFFICERS elected for the ensuing year are: 
pres., L. W. Derby; vice pres., G. C. Clark, 


a and executive sec’y-treas., John H. Mere- 
1th. 
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Success Crowns a Southern 
Feed Store 


By Raprorp K. Netson 


On a busy side street leading away from the 
French Market in historic New Orleans you 
will find the Southern Seed & Feed Store. Here 
the dry, clean smell of feed blends with the 
good odors of Creole cooking and tangy 
coffee. 


Along with a complete line of seeds, Verne 
H. Schultz, the manager, is successfully selling 
all kinds of feeds, and doing a good job of 
merchandising besides. He took time out re- 
cently to tell how he has combined the sale of 
feed and seed for the past 13 years. 


“Many of our customers grow garden prod- 
uce which they sell here at the French Market,” 
Mr. Schultz explained. “They have chickens 
and livestock on their places, and we just nat- 
urally found it to our advantage to put in a 
line of feed to sell to them when they shopped 
for seed and fertilizer. We added a feed line 
soon after we opened the store, and the volume 
of feed sold has increased steadily every year 
since. 


Mr. Schultz got up from his desk at the 


front of the store and strolled to the seed 
counter. 


“We handle a complete line of Red Chain 
straight and mixed feeds,” he declared. “That’s 
the brand manufactured by Universal Mills at 
Fort Worth, Tex. Their facilities for mixing 
feed preclude any need we might have for cus- 
tom grinding. 

“About eight out of ten of our customers 
are truck gardeners who bring their produce in 
for sale, stock up on feed, fertilizer and seed, 
and they are satisfied with the prepared mixes 
which we handle.” ; 

The store, incidentally, has two entrances, 
the depth running through a narrow block and 
opening on the next steet, providing customers 
with more than adequate loading and parking 
facilities. Half of the store depth is taken 
up with a neat counter on which are seed scales 
and small packaged goods, attractively dis- 
played. Behind this 
drawers stocked with bulk lots of seeds. Op- 
posite this counter are bags of feed ranging 
up to 100 pound sizes. The front corner of the 
store is office and desk space. In the rear to- 
ward the other entrance are more stacks of feed 
and seed. Insecticide sprays and miscellaneous 
farm tools complete the inventory. 


Feed volume of the Southern Seed & Feed 
Store averages about 400 100-lb bags every 
month. Most of the customers like to come in 
and pick up their order, loading it into their 
own trucks at the door. 


“Sometimes I think maybe it is too easy for 
our customers to load their purchases at the 
entrance,” remarked Mr. Schultz, in relating 
this phase of his business. : 


Mr. Schultz and Mr. Harries know their 
feed, and are able to talk to their customers in- 
telligently about feeding problems. This builds 
customer confidence, and a satisfied buyer means 
regular patronage and future sales. 


“This feed doesn’t have any oats in it,’ com- 
mented a customer. 


“No,” Mr. Schultz explained, “They don’t 
put oats in that feed any more unless it’s 
clipped. You know, oats in chicken feed tends 
to cause an inflammation of the chicken’s craw, 
and thousands of chickens die every year from 
incorrect feed diet. 

“We had a peculiar feed situation here during 
the war,” Mr. Schultz declared later. “Sales 
to farmers fell off. They just didn’t buy as 
much. However, feed sales to our city cus- 
tomers increased, counterbalancing our lower 
revenue from the farm trade. Meat became in- 
ceasingly scarce, and these city folks found it 
to their advantage to raise a little poultry in 
their backyards. Therefore we went, right on 
selling feed. Now our rural business has 


counter are varnished. 
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B. L. Harries, assistant manager, Southern Seed & Feed Store, New Orleans, weighing out an order. 


picked up again and many of the city cus- 
tomers are continuing to buy. So we are sell- 
ing feed right and left.’ 


The Southern Seed & Feed Store does some 
credit business, but only to established cus- 
tomers whose credit standing is known through 
their purchases of seed. 

“We have no delinquent accounts,” Mr. 
Schulz said, “and we are satisfied with this 
phase of our business. We extend credit to 
certain persons of whom we have a personal 
knowledge and can vouch for their integrity 
and ability to pay a bill.” 

“Our sales on Vigero, a fertilizer made by 


_ Swift & Company, is a good example of the 


way an item has been profitable to us. The 
sales policy of the company has been to stress 
Vigero ‘as a fertilizer to use on flowers and 
small garden plots. We put in a stock and 
sold it to our trade as a straight commercial 
fertilizer, however, and found it really did 
the job and the amount we were selling every 
month increases regularly.” 


Educational Meeting of Hybrid 


Corn Seedsmen 


The Hybrid Corn Division of the American 
Seed Trade Ass’n held an educational meeting, 
the first of its kind, at the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 5, with nearly 400 present. 


Presiding was W. L. Burlison, head of the 
department of agronomy of the University of 
Tilinois, Urbana. 

Dr. J. R. Holbert, general manager of Funk 
Bros. Seed Co. Bloomington, Ill., called the 
meeting to order. 

Papers were read by seven speakers, and they 
will be published later. Their topics were: Ef- 
fect of Fertilizers and Soil Fertility on Corn 
Quality, A. L. Lang, Assoc. Chief, Soil Experi- 
ment Fields, University of Illinois. Effect of 
Climate on Corn Quality, Including Tempera- 
tures, Moisture, Etc. M. T. Jenkins, Prin. 
Agronomist in Charge of Corn Investigations, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculfure, Beltsville, Md. 
Corn Quality from the Standpoint of the Farm- 
er, Walter Meers, farmer and stockman, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Corn Quality from the Standpoint 


of the Feed Mixer, J. E. Hunter, Director of 
Research, Allied Mills, Inc., Peoria, Ill. Corn 
Quality from the Standpoint of the Wet Miller, 
R. C.. Wagner, Manager of Operations, Clin- 
ton Industries, Inc., Clinton, Ia. Corn Quality 
from the Standpoint of the Dry Miller, C. R. 
Martin, manager the Quaker Oats Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. Influence of Storage Conditions on 
Corn Quality, W. V. Hukill, Senior Agri. En-, 
gineer, U. S. Dept. of Agri., Ames, Ia. 

Professor Lang threw on a screen beautifully 
colored photographs of stalks of corn grown un- 
der varying conditions of seed treatment and 
genetics. : 

The seedsmen adjourned the morning session 
for luncheon in another room where the meeting 
was continued, Stanley Folsom of Minneapolis, 
pres. of the American Seed Trade Ass’n, mak- 
ing a few congratulatory remarks. 

It was brought out in the meeting that over 
a long period of years there has been a gradual 
decrease in the protein content of hybrid corn, 
to the disadvantage of feed manufacturers. 
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37 years experience producing high 
yielding seed corn Processed in the 
largest seed corn plant in the world, 
with the best equipment we can buy. 

Kelly’s High Yielding Hybrid Seed 
Corn $4.00 to $9.00 bushel. Write 
for new catalogue. Special jobber’s 
offer to large buyers. 


KELLY SEED CO. 
San Jose, Ill. 


Peoria, Ill. 
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GEO. P. SEXAUER & SON 
Brookings, So. Dak. Des Moines, Ia. 
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GALVESTON, TEX.—An embargo was 
slapped on Galveston Dec. 4, making permits 
necessary on all shipments destined to Gal- 
veston. 


BOX CARS on order Nov. 1 totaled 21,926, 
for Class I railroads. During the first 10 
months of this year 13,010 plain box cars were 
installed. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—This market early in De- 
cember sold several ship loads of corn for 
shipment by lake and several barge loads of 
corn for shipment by river to New Orleans. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—After the coal 
strike was called off the Interstate Commerce 
Commission canceled Service Order No. 649, 
that imposed ‘a general embargo on domestic 
shipments. 


CHATSWORTH, ILL.—Unable to ship 
over the strike-bound T., P. & W. the elevator 
here for the first time in a year trucked a car- 
load of corn to the Illinois Central and loaded 
with a portable elevator. 


PEORIA, ILL.—Complying with an order 
issued by the federal court Dec. 6 Geo, P. Mc- 
Near, pres. of the T., P. & W. R. R,, has re- 
sumed operation of his railroad. The court pro- 
os the strikers from interfering with the 

. road. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Service Order No. 
647 of the. Interstate Commerce Commission 
placed the use of box cars in the Pacific North- 
west under a permit system, giving priority to 
grain and preference to grain owned by the 
(CHONG. 

FT. WILLIAM, MONT.—The movement of 
all grains by water from the Canadian Lake- 
head so far during the current season is the 
lowest recorded for the period since 1942 and 
is about 236.9 million bushels below the all-time 
record set a year ago. Wheat movement down 
the Lakes this year to date is at the lowest ebb 
since 1937——Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

GRAIN and grain products loading during 
the week ended Nov. 30 totaled 46,848 cars, a 
decrease of 3,862 cars below the preceding week 
and a decrease of 11,962 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1945. In the Western Dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading 


mm 


|) 
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for the week of Nov. 30 totaled 31,303 cars, a 
decrease of 1,953 cars below the preceding week 
and a decrease of 9,650 cars: below the corre- 
sponding week in 1945, as reported by the Ass’n 
of American Railroads. 

CHICAGO, Ill.—The Illinois railroad com- 
panies have petitioned the Illinois Commerce 
Commission for exactly the same intrastate 
increase in freight rates as granted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. A hearing will 
be held at the Chicago offices of the Commis- 


* sion Dec. 23. 


General Increase in Rates 
on Grain 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized a general increase of 15 percent in 
all interstate rates on grain and grain products, 
and other agricultural commodities, including 
vegetable oil cakes and meals. This increase of 
15 per cent will, be applied to basic rates in 
effect on June 30, 1946, or which may have 
become effective since that date, and will be in 
lieu of and cancel the increases which became 
effective July 1, 1946. When rates are made 
on combination of seperately established factors, 
each factor will be increased separately. The 
double increase in Central and Eastern Terri- 
tories will be eliminated and a single measure 
of increase is to be applied throughout the 
country. 


Basic switching charges, whether or not ab- 
sorbed by line-haul carriers may be increased 25 
percent. When switching charges, prior to 
July 1, 1946, were absorbed by line-haul car- 
riers, the amount absorbed should be increased 
in the same proportion as the switching charge. 
Where switching absorptions are subject to 
minimum revenue, such minimum revenue may 
be increased by like amount as the charge for 
switching. 

Basic rates and charges for accessorial and 
terminal services, such as storage, handling, 
loading, unloading, reconsignment, diversion, 


fabrication, other transits, weights, etc., are in-. 


creased 25 percent. No increase is authorized 
in Demurrage Charges, nor in charges for han- 
dling, loading export, import, coastwise or in- 
tercoastal traffic, which do not affect the meas- 
ure of the line-haul rate and are not in addition 
to the line-haul rate. 


; Carriers are authorized to make the increased 
interstate rates effective in the period Jan. 1, 


Rock Island Elevator, Chicago 


Operated by 


Continental Grain Co. 
is equipped with a 1,500 per hour 
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in a Reinforced Concrete Building 


They’re Profit Makers 


HESS WARMING AND 


VENTILATING CO. 


1211 S. WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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1947, to Feb. 28, 1947, upon not less than five 
davs’ notice. ae 

No information is available as to increases 
on interstate traffic—I. M. Herndon, Manager 
Transportation Department, Chicago Board of 
Trade. 


Using Open Top Hopper Cars 
for Grain 


I. M. Herndon, manager of the Transporta- 
tion Department of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, passes along for what it is’ worth the | 
following telegram from R. E. Clark, manager 
Closed Car: Section, Ass’n of American Rail- 
roads, Washington, D. C.: : ‘ 

“Appreciate your contacting grain trade in- 
cluding country elevators urging they use open 
top hopper cars for loading grain particularly 
from country points to terminal markets during 
period coal mines closed. Use hopper cars this 
period will enable railroads move tremendous 
volume grain into terminals and conserve box 
car supply.” 

Similar telegrams have 
markets. 

Mr. Herndon adds: “We have notified Mr. 
Clark that we would be glad to pass his sug- 
gestion on to the trade but called his attention 
to the difficulty in obtaining samples from such 
cars and also the fact that notice had been 
served on the railroads by the Illinois State - 
Grain Inspection Department that samples 
would not be taken from open top cars covered 
with tarpaulin or other materials unless the 
railroads furnish the necessary labor to uncover 
such cars before samples are taken. We also 
notified Mr. Clark that carriers would be held 
responsible for any loss or damage caused by 
loading shipments in open top cars.” 


been sent to other 


Priority for Government Grain 


Effective Dec. 9 and expiring Mar. 10 Serv- 
ice Order No. 648 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission provides that: 

No carrier shall accept for transportation or 
transport from any listed station a carload ship- 
ment of grain unless consignor or agent sur- 
renders a permit issued by permit agent, or ef- 
fect reconsignment or diversion without permit. 

All carriers at stations listed shall give pref- 
erence and priority to bulk grain loading. 

Grain- means wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley 
and flaxseed in bulk, but not grain sorghums 
or soybeans. 

The listed stations are: Denver, Colo.; Atchi- ° 
son, Hutchinson, Salina, Newton, Topeka, 
Whitewater, Wichita, Kan.; Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, St. Louis, Mo.; Fremont and Omaha, 
Nebr.; Enid and Thomas, Okla.; Amarillo, 
ne Greenville, Plainview and Fort Worth, 

ex. 

Permit agénts are: H. H. Foreman, 552 New 
Custom House, Denver 2, Colo.; E. R. Weimer, 
302 U. S. Court House, Kansas City, Mo.; 
J. E. Youngman, 938 New Federal Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo.; L. A. Denison, 415-B U. S. Post | 
Office, Omaha, Nebr.; C. T. Aspelmier and 
J. G. Harris,705 Burt Blidg., Dallas, Tex. 

It should be noted that the Order applies to 
shipments from and not to. Thus shippers not 
at the listed cities can load grain freely for 
any destination not embargoed. 

The towns listed are thought to be those 
having Commodity Credit Corporation grain; 
and the Order is an attempt by the Washington 
bureaucracy to divert cars for government ex- 
port shipments to feed the people of Europe. 
_ It is significant that at the listed cities grain 
is given priority over other commodities. If 
enforced the Order, instead of, dividing up the 
available box cars, will divert cars to the grain 
traffic, and actually add to the number of cars 
supplied for grain shipments. 


_ WILKES-BARRE, Pa.—We are still suffer- 
ing from too much regulation and co-operation. 
Hope conditions may return to the freedom and 
competition of old—R. B. Bell, treasurer, 
Yeager Grain Corporation. 
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SHELBY, O.—Earl H. Lamiell, 64, repre- 
sentative of the J. B. Sedberry Co. for nearly 
20 years, died recently. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The Stauffer Chemi- 
cal Co. will build a plant costing $54,161 to 
produce agricultural insecticides, fundicides and 
fertilizers —F. K. H. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Langston Bag 
Co., has been incorporated here with F. B. 
Langston, Cohen E. Williams and Henry A. 
Glade as the incorporators.—P. J. P. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—C. M. Olson of Chicago, 
an executive of Swift & Co., was elected pres. 
of National Dog Week, Inc., at the recent meet- 
ing here of the organization. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—LeRoy M. Shaneman 
of the Tacoma office has been appointed district 
sales manager of the new sales office opened at 
6400 N. W. Front street by the Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co. of Washington. 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D—The Henspeter 
Grain Drier Co. has been incorporated with 
$250,000 capital stock and directors: Oscar E., 
Orlin, Marlo and Earl Henspeter, all of Mon- 
roe, S. D., and R. A. Bielski of Sioux Falls. 

SALINA, KAN.,— The Johnson-Sampson 
Construction Co. has succeeded the reorganized 
Johnson Elevator Construction Co., and will 
continue as in the past to build up-to-date con- 
crete grain elevators and storage facilities. 

OMAHA, NEB.—The Richardson Scale Co. 
announces the appointment of Frank Instone 
as manager of the Omaha office, handling sales 
and service in this territory. Frank is the son 
of Joe Instone, a veteran with Richardson 
Scale Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—J. L. Boatz of 
Agate, N. D., manager of the Farmers Union 
Elevator Co. at Knox, N. D., has entered the 
employ of the Superior Separator Co. to install 
and service Superior grain cleaners in North 
Dakota, with headquarters at Fargo. 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—The Kolman Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with $250,000 capital 
stock to make grain driers and dehydrators and 
road building machinery. The incorporators 
are: A. J. Mittlestad, F. N: Kolberg, Reuben 
Teeman, A. Zetterlund and Mrs. F, N. Kolberg. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Brand Names 
Foundation, Inc., is continuously telling the 
American public how brand names and advertis- 
ing serve the consumer’s interests. The vice 
chairman of this purposeful organization is 
Donald B. Douglas, vice pres. of the Quaker 
Oats Co. 

BEATRICE, NEB.—Harry L. Dempster, 
64, pres. of thé Dempster Mill Mfg. Co., died 
Dec. 7. The employes of the company have 
been on strike since Sept. 7. Recently pro- 
posals for settlement have been made on the 
basis of increased wages and a merit plan for 
additional payments.—P. J. P. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — Earl W. 
Homan has left Horner & Wyatt at Kansas 
City to take charge as president at San Fran- 
cisco of the Macdonald Engineering Co. of 
California, with headquarters temporarily in 
the Cecil Hotel. The California Company, 
which is 25 years old this year, previously had 
offices in San Francisco. 

SIDNEY, O.—The Sidney Grain Machinery 
Co. recently elected the following officers: Wm. 
Jaffee, pres.; John Schlagetter, vice pres.; Ed- 
win Eeving, sec’y and assistant manager; Carl 
F. Berger, treas. and manager. Other members 

~ of the board are: Simon Brotkin, Samuel Jaf- 
fe, Ray Boller, Jr., Oscar Burns and Lee Har- 
mony, the latter of New Bremen. 
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THE FINAL oral hearing on the Chicago 
rye corner was set for Dec.>17. 


Electrical Developments of 
1946 


By Guy BartLerr 

Expensive and time-wasting shutdowns caused 
by unwanted pieces of iron in the raw material 
were greatly reduced by a metal detector and 
alarm system developed for a linoleum manu- 
facturer. 

Production of machines which automatically 
inspect the quality of conveyorized products 
passing between an X-ray tube and a fluores- 
cent screen was started. Any variation in the 
intensity of light coming from the screen, as 
a result of flaws or foreign matter, affects 
the operation of a photoelectric cell which then 
puts into operation a device that ejects the 
product and marks it as defective. 


New Officers of Commodity 


Exchange Organization 


At the annual meeting of the National Ass’n 
of Commodity Exchanges and Allied Trades, 
Inc., held Dec. 5 at Chicago, the following di- 
rectors were elected for the ensuing year: J. O. 
McClintock, Continental Grain Co.; J. Hollis 
Griffin, Bache & Co., representing the Chicago 
Board of Trade; Gunnard A, Johnson, vice 
pres., Wolcott & Lincoln; Walter R. Scott, 
executive vice pres. of the Board of Trade of 
Kansas City, representing the Kansas City 
Board of Trade; C. S. Borden, S. S. Borden 
& Co., pres. of the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change; O. W. Olson, business manager, rep- 
resenting the Chicago Mercantile Exchange; 
Walter H. Mills, vice pres., General Mills, Inc. ; 
Adrian M. Howard, representing the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange; Jerome Lewine, H. 
Hentz & Co.; E. A. McKendrew, Armand 
Schmoll & Co., representing the Commodity 
Exchange, Inc., of New York; Isaac Witkin, 
pres., General Cocoa Co., Inc.; George Shutte, 
Scarburgh Co., representing the New York 
Cocoa Exchange, Inc.; John C. Gardner, vice 
pres., Lowry & Co.; Ody H. Lamborn, pres., 
Lamborn & Co., representing the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Inc.; Joseph P. 
Henican, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Beane; Ed Morgenstern, pres., Robinson Mill- 
ing Co., representing Class B members. 

The directors met immediately after the mem- 
bership meeting and elected the following offi- 
cers: Walter R. Scott, pres.; Isaac Witkin, 
first vice pres.; Walter H. Mills, second vice 
pres. J. A: Higgons, Jr., was reelected execu- 
tive vice pres. ; 

Decision was reached at the meeting to estab- 
lish an office in Washington to represent the 
commodity futures exchanges on futures and 
related questions in the capital. The office will 
be in charge of the executive vice pres., J. A. 
Higgons, Jr. 

Another decision reached was to continue the 
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original plan of the association to further edu- 
cation of the public with references to the func- 
tions and value of futures markets. 


Crowns Awarded at 
International Grain and Hay 


Show 


The International Grain & Hay Show held at 
Chicago Nov. 20 to Dec. 7 in connection with 
the International Live Stock Exposition ex- 
hibited many competing samples of grain from 
growers in the United States and Canada. 

Among the prize winners were Amy Kelsey 
of Erickson, B. wheat queen; Gordon 
McArthur of Stayner, Ont., oats king; H. E. 
Stiegelmeir of Normal, Ill. soybean king; 
Newton L. Halterman, of Rushville, Ind., corn 
king; W. S. Simpson, of Dawson Creek, B. C., 
rye king. 

Vernon Ely of Mazon, Ill, 
shelled corn champion. 

P. H. Rasmussen of Logan, Utah, was named 
winner of the 6th annual Philip W. Pillsbury 
prize for the best wheat grown in the United 
States in 1946, 

Rasmussen’s prize wheat, classed as hard red 
winter, had a test weight of 63.3 pounds a 
bushel. Rasmussen will receive $100 in cash, 
the Pillsbury trophy. 


was nated 


Planning for National's Feed 


Committee 


The basic plan of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n 1947 program in the retail feed 
field was drawn up in the St. Louis office Nov. 
22 by a six-man subcommittee of the larger 
national retail committee. 

Chairman John Hinck has directed that the 
recommendations of the smaller group be sub- 
mitted to the whole committee for approval, 
after which the plan will be taken to the field 
in a series of regional planning conferences 
with the officers of affiliated associations, com- 
mencing at Denver Dec. 16. 

The group discarded for the time being all 
proposals except those in the following cate- 
gories: (1) Methods of further educating deal- 
ers and their employees in a true understanding 
of their actual influence on the farming prac- 
tices of their communities; and (2) Methods 
of aiding dealers in carrying the “better farm- 
ing” message to their farmer customers. 

The subcommittee members who met in St. 
Louis were John Hinck, Corning, IJa.; R. M. 
Serkland, St. James, Minn.; R. E. Wendland, 
Temple, Tex.; Ruby Green, Kirksville, Mo.; 
Harold Gray, Crawfordsville, Ind., and George 
Schaaf, Des Moiiies, Ia. 
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this year nine cases have been filed and fines 
assessed in all instances. Registrations may — 
also be cancelled for feeds which fail repeat- 
edly to come up to guaranty.—Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA—Arthur D. Swar- 
zentruber of this city has been elected pres. 
of the National Mineral Feeds Ass’n. Peter W. 
Janss of Des Moines is sec’y. 

DEMAND for flour has kept mills running 
full blast and piled up the feed by products, with 
a resultant violent drop in the price of millfeed 
in December. At Kansas City bran dropped to 
$38 per ton. Shorts fell $12 a ton in a week. 
This has eased feed mixers’ demand for substi- 
tute ingredients. 

CHICAGO, ILL—Recent downward ad- 
justments in prices of feedstuffs have brought 
about more favorable feed price ratios which 
will encourage heavy feeding once again in 
production of beef, pork, milk and eggs, Wal- 
ter C. Berger, pres. of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Ass’n, said Dec. 11. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—The estimated tonnage 
of commercial feeds consumed in this state dur- 
ing 1945, based on the sale of guaranty tags, was 
671,350 tons. This was an increase of 1.2 per 
cent over the 1944 sales. Of this tonnage, 172,- 
315 tons were dairy feed; 43,278 tons, hog feed; 
21,850 tons horse and mule feed; 165,684 
tons, poultry feed; 3,369 tons, rabbit feed; 1,675 
tons, sheep feed; 16,100 tons, general stock feed; 
3,461 tons, dog feed; 1,987 tons, mineral feed; 
287 tons, goat feed; 150 tons, pigeon feed; and 
168,216 tons were straight by-product feed and 
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feed of a miscellaneous nature.—Kentucky Agr... 


Exp. Sta. 


Propane a Superior Solvent 


for Soybean Oil 


A new process employs a readily available 
solvent, a special grade of propane, which, at 
low temperatures, mixes in all proportions with 
glyceride oils. As the temperature is raised, 
however, the ability of propane to mix with the 
high molecular weight components of the oil 
decreases until two layers separate out. As 
the temperature is raised further, more and 
more of the heavier oils are precipitated into 
the bottom layer, leaving a concentrated light- 
oil fraction in the upper layer. Finally, at the 
critical temperature of propane, 206° F.—rela- 
tively “cold” when compared to the tempera- 
tures of other refining techniques—practically 
everything has been precipitated. 

Thus, a selective extraction of as much mate- 
rial as desired can be achieved by merely rais- 
ing the temperature and bringing the oil-pro- 
pane mixture to equilibrium. 

This “cold fractionation” principle produces 
a number of economic advantages when applied 
eS the refining of vegetable, animal and marine 
oils. 

An important approach to improved quality 
of soybean oil has been made by the propane 
principle of division according to structure. 
Thus, the paint oil fraction, with an iodine 
number of 162, is an excellent drying oil be- 
cause of the low content of saturated glycerides 
and fatty acids which prevent the formation of 
hard, non-tacky films. By the same token, the 
edible oil fraction has improved flavor and 
stability since the chemically active, highly-un- 
saturated derivatives have been removed. As 
incidental by-products of the refining process 
two other marketable fractions are isolated, one 
rich in lecithin and the other in sterols. 

An economical and continuous process of re- 
fining and Separating oil has been perfected 
after extensive research into the use of propane, 
by the M. W. Kellogg Co. and named the 
Solexol Process. 


- manufacturer and livestock feeder face to face 


. of ingredients; whether to maintain quality and 


Feed Control in. Kentucky 


In the three months, April, May, and June, 
1946, covered by this report the feed situation 
was as critical as at any other time during or 
since World War II. The strain on feed sup- 
plies brought about by the program for feeding 
starving peoples throughout the world has de- 
pleted stocks in the United States materially. 
Along with this situation the demand for feed- 
stuffs has reached unprecedented levels. As a 
result, feed manufacturers have had to resort 
to the use of materials not ordinarily used in 
feeds. Supplies of ingredients considered sat- 
isfactory for feeding purposes have been 
stretched to unheard-of limits by combining 
them with less valuable materials. 


In spite of this supply-and-demand situation 
the feed manufacturing industry has manufac- 
tured and distributed the largest volume of 
feed on record in Kentucky, according to tag 
sales for this period of the year. This has been 
possible by more careful use of ingredients, use 
of new ingredients and those of poorer quality, 
and by gradually shifting to feeds of lower 
feeding value, particularly by some manufac- 
turers. 


A situation of this magnitude brings the 
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with very real questions. The manufacturers 
must decide what changes must be made in 
their formulas as to amounts, kinds, and quality 


sell a reduced volume of feed or to sacrifice 
quality and sell a larger volume. The feeder, 
in addition to the difficulty of finding feed on 
the market, must constantly guard against 


paying for inferior feed at quality prices. COMBINES 
In this situation the feed control officials TWO 

must be more watchful than ever for feeds that 

do not meet the guaranty on the tag, and must MACHINES 

constantly remind manufacturers that the tag IN ONE 

must represent the contents of the bag. Rulings 

must be reasonable enough not to hinder the : 

manufacturer of feed yet strong enough to pro- Ea to 

tect the feed user and discourage dishonest com- sy 


petition. Accordingly, substitutions of materials 
have been allowed temporarily without re- 
quiring change of the tags, providing that ad- 
vance notice of such change is given by the 
manufacturer and that the quality of feed is 
maintained. This policy is reflected in this 
present bulletin in that no mention is made of 
substitutes found unless such substitutions low- 
ered the feeding value. On the other hand an 
effort has been made to draw attention to sam- 
ples that ran lower in quality by making them 
stand out in the report. This is accomplished 
by the use of bold face type and pointing hands. 
Samples so designated failed to equal guaran- 
ty by % of 1 per cent or more (deficiencies 
less than % of 1 percent are not considered 
evidence of fraudulent intent), or the feed was 
adulterated with hulls, unground weed seeds, 
or refuse. If samples of the same feed, or of 
several feeds of a single firm, continually run 
below guarantee or are adulterated, then such a 
manufacturer must expect prosecution. So far 
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Availability of Phosphorus 


in Compounds 


By L. C. Norris, of Cornell University at 
Cornell Nutrition Conference 

A broad investigation of the availability of 
the phosphorus of phosphate compounds has 
recently been started by Gillis (1946) of Cor- 
nell University. For use in this work he devel- 
oped a purified ration, adapted after one used 
in rat mineral studies, in which the phosphorus 
content is approximately 0.03 per cent. On such 
a ration, it has been possible to study the avail- 
ability of the phosphorus of phosphate com- 
pounds without having the results influenced 
by the phosphorus content of the basal ration. 

Two experiments have been conducted in ad- 
dition to the preliminary work on the basal 
ration. In the experiments the availability of 
the phosphorus of mono-, di-, and tri-calcium 
orthophosphate, calcium acid pyrophosphate, 
alpha-, beta-, and gamma-pyrophosphate, beta- 
and vitreous calcium metaphosphate, and phytin 
have been compared with that of mono-potas- 
sium orthophosphate at phosphorus levels of 
0.4 and 0.8 per cent. The calcium-phosphorus 
ration was set at 2:1. 

The results showed that under the conditions 
of the experiments, the phosphorus of alpha-, 
beta-, and gamma-pyrophosphate, beta-calcium 
metaphosphate, and phytin were entirely un- 
available for the chick. The phosphorus of 
vitreous calcium metaphosphate was found to 
be only slightly available. The phosphorus of 
mono-, di-, and tri-calcium orthophosphate was 
as available as that of mono-potassium ortho- 
phosphate, and that of steamed bone meal, near- 
ly so. The availability of the phosphorus of 
calcium acid pyrophosphate was intermediate 
between that of bone meal and vitreous cal- 
cium metaphosphate. With the exception of 
phytin, the availability of the phosphorus of 
these compounds was correlated, in geheral, 
with their solubility in acid. It appears, there- 
fore, that the availability of the phosphorus of 
phosphorus compounds for the chick is related 
not only to level of vitamin D supplied, but also 
to acid solubility. Physical state, that is whether 
crystalline or amorphous, also affects the avail- 
ability of the phosphorus of some of these com- 
pounds. 

These findings, together with data presented 
by Hill, Reynolds, Hendricks, and Jacob (1945), 
provide an explanation for the results obtained 
by Bird, Titus, Clark, and associates (1945), 
which showed wide variation in the availability 
of phosphorus of different samples of defluori- 
nated superphosphate, defluorinated rock phos- 
phate, and phosphate slag. Hill and co-workers 
(1945) found that defluorinated rock phosphate 
products contained different phosphate com- 
pounds depending largely upon the temperature 
used in driving off the fluorine. At the lower 
temperatures the chief product identified in de- 
fluorinated superphosphate was beta-vaicium 
pyrophosphate, found by Gillis (1946) to be 
entirely unavailable to the chick. In one sample 
of defluorinated superphosphate, for which the 
processing temperature was not given, the chief 
product identified was the unavailable beta- 
calcium metaphosphate. At the higher temper- 
atures, the chief product identified was beta- 
tri-calcium phosphate. In one instance hydro- 
xylapatite “accompanied the tri-calctum phos- 
phate. In the defluorinated rock phosphates, all 
of which were subjected to high temperatures 
(those of fusing or calcining), the chief prod- 
uct identified was alpha-tri-calcium phosphate. 

From these data and the biological findings, 
it is evident that, to produce phosphate prod- 


Hay Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of hay at the various 
markets during November, compared with No- 


vember, 1945, in tons, were: 
ember Receipts Shipments 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Itimore .....+.--- Ree leaky aa oe 
itcace Foss Pace Scone Pea 2,367 5,564 903 1,538 
He, Wortlt 00.120: hat | a 
Kansas City .....->. 8,064 10,440 38,258 5,832 


ucts from rock phosphate suitable for feeding 
poultry, the basic materials must he subjected 
to temperatures sufficiently high to bring about 
the production of tri-calcium orthophosphate 
and (or) hydroxylapatite, compounds which 
are readily soluble in acid and thus, to a great 
extent, biologically available. When the prod- 
ucts contain any material quantity of meta- or 
pyrophosphate, the availability of the phos- 
phorus for the chick will be materially reduced. 
Solubility in HCI may be used as a rough meas- 
ure to determine biological availability. 

Altho the results of Bird, Titus, Clark, and 
associates (1945) on defluorinated superphos- 
phates were poor in one instance and not par- 
ticularly satisfactory in the others, the data on 
Hill and co-workers (1945) show that it is 
possible to produce a defluorinated superphos- 
phate in which the chief phosphate compound 
is tri-calctum phosphate. The phosphorus of 
such a defluorinated superphosphate has been 
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found by Ellis and associates (1946) to promote 
good hone formation in the rat. Preliminary 
results by Gillis (1946) indicate that the phos- 
phorus of properly manufactured defluorinated 
superphosphate also promotes good bone for- 
mation in the chick. 


Feed Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of feed at the various 
markets during November, compared with No- 
vember, 1945, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Baltimore 5,427 2,819 ese atte 
Chicarvoy .. sage 20,155 58,348 33,564 56,443 
Kansas City .. 3,990 1,380 27,060 29,220 
Milwaukee ... 360 270 16,800 16,980 
Minneapolis.... i ae 71,430 83,610 
Minneapolis*.. 5,985 5,285 6,265 8,015 
Minneapolis}... ... 37,200,000 49,920,000 
Wichita. fala. - 9,200- 8,729 


*Screenings. +Linseed meal. 
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PORTABLE 
HAMMERMILL 


Along with grinding grain, the Fords Portable is perfectly adapted for grind- 


ing hay and stover on the farm . 
as well. 


. and for preparing molasses-mixed feeds 
And you'll find, too, that portable grinding helps you sell more 


supplements and concentrates by getting the extra business that doesn’t 
ordinarily come to the mill or feed store. 


These four-way, complete profits with a Fords Portable mean more income 


for you. 


. . better feed service for your customers! 


We'd like to show you other important 
advantages the Fords Portable offers you. 


Write for complete details. 


MYERS-SHERMAN C0., 1707 12th St. Streator, Ill. 
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The Open Feed Formula 


By E. G. Curersonnisr, feed consultant of 
G. & F. D. Nat’l Ass’n. 


Ever so often somebody bobs up with the 
idea that the so-called “open” formula is the 
only honest way to declare the ingredients in 
a feed. Its proponents sometimes even imply 
dishonesty or evasion to the motives of those 
who do not go along with them. 

It is understandable that a buyer may want 
to know the exact formula of a feed, but set- 
ting up a statement as the sole measure of value 
has dangers, which will be mentioned later. 
Even if a buyer has the exact formula and the 
feed is so mixed, it is doubtful if it would be 
of value, as the formulation of feeds today, 


CHECK Protein, Fat, and Fibre 
YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
Analyzed at 
Desh Reasonable Rates 

wi 
Laboratory Runyon Testing Laboratories 
1106 Board of Trade. Chicago, Ill. 
Analyses “Runyon Analyses Help Sell Feeds’ 


BOWSHER ("3h 


@e 
Feed Mills: mix 
Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed— mixed as they are 
being ground — not before or 
after. This saves time and labor 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Lig ht 
Draft. Large Capacity 
Solidiy Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes fo: 
the milling trade 
Jacking or Wagon Box 


Hlerater: Circular or 
request. 

THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 
SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


EY 
HAMMERMILL 


COAN CUTTER 
AND GRADER 


One Machine or Complete 
Feed Mill Equipment 


@ Kelly Duplex, with more than 60 years 
experience, is well equipped to help you plan 
and to build the mill machinery you need. 
They will be glad to help you with your 
problems. Whether you are purchasing only 
one machine or equipping a mill complete, get 
suggestions and estimates from Kelly Duplex. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


VERTICAL FEED 
MIXER 


uel LL A 
The‘DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


especially those made for reproduction, start- 
ing and growing, is so technical that few buy- 
ers are in a nosition to arrive at an accurate 
conclusion. 


PRICE COMPARISON 
Another reason advocated by the proponents 
of the open formula is that it gives a buyer.a 
price comparison of one manufactured feed with 
another, with a batch mix or a shovel mix at 
home. There is so much~ price and quality 
variation in feed ingredients that a price com- 


parison made without the considération of qual- . 


ity could actually deceive the buyer. 


Many buyers do not realize that a formula 
is a work sheet for the manufacturer, or a dec- 
laration of intent. A completed mix is not 
synonymous with a formula. : 


BACK IN 1919, a Bill was presented to 
Congress which, while aimed mainly at low 
grade ingredients, was actually an open formula 
proposal. Dr. Haywood of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry of the USDA, and Dr. Jordan of the New 
York Agricultural_Experiment Station, stated 
that such a law would be a failure, as chemists 
had not arrived at any method for determining 
percentages of ingredients in a feed already 


‘mixed. 


Since then, one or two feed control officials 
have stated that they can come very close to 
it, but the majority still take the position that 
they cannot determine percentages of ingre- 
dients. They can determine any ingredient in- 
cluded in a very large percentage, and any used 
very sparingly, but they cannot go beyond that. 


A PREMIUM ON DISHONESTY—Bulle- 
tin No. 60 of the Wisconsin Department of 
Agriculture stated, “There are no methods of 
chemical analysis that will check the manufac- 
turer’s percentage of ingredients statement. 
Therefore, if the open formula is to be the 
standard upon which feed (mixed dairy rations) 
is to be bought, the dishonest manufacturer will 
get the business and the honest manufacturer 
will be driven out, 

“It opens the way to fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion to the consumer, and dishonest competition 
for the honest manufacturer—the very things 
which feed laws aim to prevent. We are op- 
posed to any practice which puts a premium on 
dishonesty.” 

Some time ago, the Missouri College of 
Agriculture stated, in effect, that a formula is 
no better than the character, testing ability and 
mechanical accuracy of the manufacturer. In 
other words, the reputation of the man or com- 
pany who makes the feed is the.safest guide. 


Given a certain list of ingredients and a cer- 
tain chemical analysis, many combinations can 
be made, at a considerable variation in price, 
and yet the buyer cannot determine which com- 
bination he is getting. It is clear that the buyer 
must depend on the character of his dealer or 
manufacturer. ee 
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Members of our industry who choose to state 
their formula are fully within their rights, but 
they should not impugn the motives of those 
who do not do so. 


Quality of Canadian Flaxseed 


Crop 


By J. A. Anperson and D,. K. CUNNINGHAM 
of Board of Grain Commissioners 
Research Laboratory 
Analyses of Inspection Office averages for 
each grade of Western Canadian flax inspected 
during the first three months of the 1946-47 
crop year show the following mean values: 
oil content, 41.2 per cent; iodine value, 186.1 
units; and protein content of the oil-free meal, 
42.5 per cent. The corresponding data for all 
flax inspections during the whole of the crop 
year 1945-46 were: oil content, 41.2 per cent; 
iodine value, 183.9 units; and protein content 
of the oil-free meal, 45.0 per cent. Comparison 
of these values show that the new crop is equal 
to the old crop in oil content, is 2.2 units higher 
in iodine value, and is 2.5 per cent lower in 

protein content. 


Calculating Analysis of Feed 
Mixture 


By Tuos. P. Cooprer, director, Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station 

Requests are often received for a method of 
calculating the analysis of a given feed mixture. 
Examples are given of two classes of feed most 
commonly mixed by the feeder, in 1,000-pound 
batches, for his stock. 

EXPLANATION of Method Used in Ta- 


Ublewie 


1. List the number of pounds and ingre- 
dients in column 1. 

2. Get from the guaranty on the official tag 
or from the average analysis the protein con- 
tent of each ingredient and put it in column 2. 

3. Place the hundreds of pounds of each in- 
gredient in column 3. For example, 150 pounds 
of an ingredient is listed as 1.5 hundred pounds. 

4. Multiply the figure for each ingredient in 
column 2 by that-in column 3 to get the figure in 
column 4. This is multiplying the number of 
pounds of protein in a hundred, by the number 
of hundred pounds of each ingredient, to> get 
the total pounds of protein furnished by each 
ingredient. 

5. Add column 3, which gives the total 
weight of the mixture, in hundred pounds. 

6. Add column 4, which gives the total 
weight of protein in the mixture. 

7.. Divide the sum of column 4 by the sum 
of column 3. This gives the percentage of pro- 
tein in the mixture. 

The percentages of other substances such as 
fat or fiber can be calculated in a similar way. 


Example 1. 20-percent protein dairy feed 
1 ( 


Percentage of pro- 
tein, or pounds 


Ingredients 


150 pounds wheat bran ...............% eros etenlt 
200 pounds ground shelled corn ............... 
150=pounds-hominy meal .....050.cc.ecncccvevcve 
150 pounds cottonseed meal .........0.0....000% 
150 peunds soybean oil meal ................00- 
LOO poumts: ground! oats; Zeeaccece sce use ee 
100 pounds alfalfa meal 
1000 pou 


Example 2. 20-percent protein laying mash 
1 


Ingredients 


150 pounds wheat bran. .........0.0c5diwevecces 
200 pounds wheat middlings .................. 
200 pounds ground yellow corn 
100 pounds ground oats 
150 pounds meat scrap 
100 pounds alfalfa meal ..........ccccceccsccee 
100 pounds soybean oil meal 
1000 pounds 


ee eC a eer re eer ay 


Come e emo awre reer sooner eseresssesooese 


Then 213.5 divided by 10 = 21.35, the percentage of protein in this feed. 


Percentage of pro- 
tein, or pounds 


2 3 4 
Hundreds of Pounds of pro= 
pounds of each : tein from each 


in 100 ingredient ingredient 
15 1.5 22:5 
9 2 18.0 
11 14) 16.5 
41 1.5 °61.5 
o - 61.5 
11.0 
14 I 14.0 
205.0 
2 3 4 


Hundreds of 


Pounds of pro- 
pounds of each 


tein from each 


in 100 ingredient ingredient 

15 1.5 ~ 2255 

16 2 32.0 

9 2 18.0 

11 1 11.0 

50 1.5 75.0 

14 1 14.0 

41 1 41.0 

10 213.5 
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Trace Minerals 


By J. C. Suaw of the University of Maryland before the Ass’n of American Feed Control 
Officials 


At the present time, thirteen mineral elements 
are considered essential for normal activity of 
the animal body. Of these, calcium, magne- 
sium, sodium, potassium, phosphorus, sulfur and 
chlorine are the principal essential mineral ele- 
ments. There are six additional mineral ele- 
ments considered to be essential for animals, 
which are usually classed as trace elements, 
altho no hard and fast rule appears to exist for 
this particular classification. These are iron, 
copper, cobalt, manganese, zinc and iodine. 

IRON AND COPPER—Because it is a 
component of hemoglobin, iron is essential for 
the formation of hemoglobin in the blood. For 
this reason, a diet deficient in iron produces 
anemia. Iron also plays a role in cellular oxi- 
dation through the medium of iron-containing 
compounds such as cytochromes. For hemo- 
globin synthesis a small amount of copper is 
also necessary. Deficiencies of both iron and 
copper have been reported in Florida and 
other coastal plains areas, altho it appears likely 
that what was believed to be an iron deficiency 
was in actuality a deficiency of either copper 


“or cobalt. Copper deficiencies have been re- 
ported in Australia, New Zealand, Holland, 


Scotland, in this country and in Florida. The 
symptoms of copper deficiency reported from 
various areas include anemia, loss of appetite, 
loss of condition, depigmentation of hair, diar- 
rhoea, and depraved appetite. Calves exhibit 
retarded growth and limb abnormalities. 


COBALT deficiency has been reported in the 
nutrition of cattle and sheep in Australia and 
New Zealand, in different areas in Canada and 
in Florida, Michigan, New Hampshire — and 
Wisconsin. 

The symptoms of cobalt deficiency in sheep 
and cattle are very similar to those of a phos- 
phorus deficiency and include the following: 
depraved appetite, emaciation, pale mucous 
membranes, retarded growth, and decreased 
milk flow in the case of lactating cows. The 
condition has sometimes been mistaken for 
acetonemia as have other nutritional deficien- 
cies, but probably represents only a mild fasting 
ketosis due to loss of appetite, and therefore 
has no fundamental significance. Studies on 
ketosis at both the Connecticut and Maryland 
experiment stations have failed to show any 
evidences of a cobalt deficiency in herds in 
which the incidence of ketosis was high. 

Cobalt is known to increase the number of 
red corpuscles in the blood, and it appears to 

_be beneficial in certain types of anemia. How- 
ever, the hemoglobin content of the blood is not 
considered as a reliable criterion of a deficiency 
of cobalt, altho the hemoglobin is usually low 
in the more acute stages. 

MANGANESE LACK causes lameness in 
pigs and perosis or “slipped tendon” in poul- 
try. In the rat, a deficiency appears to retard 
growth and to interfere with reproductive abil- 
ity. There is little evidence, however, that live- 
stock other than poultry are apt to suffer from 
a manganese deficiency under farm conditions. 

IODINE deficiencies are relatively common 
in the northwest and in the Great Lakes region. 
The symptoms are goiter and weakness in young 
animals at birth. Newborn pigs exhibit both 
goiter and hairlessness. The only known physio- 
logic function of iodine is its occurrence in the 
secretion of thyroxine by the thyroid, a hor- 
mone which controls the energy metabolism of 
the body. Goiter is an enlargement of the 
thyroid gland. It develops as a result of the 
attempt to supply more thyroxine by the for- 
mation of more tissue. In farm animals goiter 
usually occurs in the young at birth as a result 
of a deficiency of iodine in the ration of the 
mother. 

COMPLEX MINERAL MIXTURES.—In 
general, it does not appear economically feasible 


to use complex mineral mixtures for livestock. 
This is the unanimous opinion of the North 
Eastern College Feed Conference Board on 
dairy cattle feeds, and undoubtedly represents 
the view of most authorities. Where mineral 
supplements are needed, they can usually best 
be added as specific compounds. 

On farms where goiter is a problem, iodized 
salt should be fed. Copper in the form of 
copper sulfate may also be fed with salt in 
those areas where a copper supplement is need- 
ed. It can be mixed in the sale at the rate of 
one pound per 100 pounds salt. Except for 
poultry, manganese will rarely, if ever, need to 
be added to rations for livestock. For preven- 
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tion of cobalt deficiency, one ounce of cobalt 
sulfate can be mixed with 100 pounds of salt. 
The animals may be allowed free access to this 
salt or it may be mixed in the raticn at a level 
of 1 per cent. For treating severe cases, a 
solution of cobalt sulfate or cobalt chloride 
can be prepared by dissolving one ounce in one 
gallon of water. One tablespoon per day for 
one or two weeks should suffice for calves. For 
prevention, one teaspoon per day is sufficient 
until the calves are old enough to get the com- 
pound with salt. Older animals can be fed the. 
compound mixed with salt for both treatment 
and prevention. 

In summary then we can conclude that in 
most areas we need not be greatly concerned 
about trace minerals other than iodine and 
cobalt for livestock, and indeed the areas in 
which deficiencies of those two elements exist 
are limited. For poultry, manganese and iodine 
are the only trace minerals of practical impor- 
tance. 


Here's wishing you 


a Good Old Fashioneo 


Merry 


Christmas and a 


Happy New Year and 


Bountiful Blessings 
throughout 1947 
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rigid construction insure long service and low operating maintenance costs. 
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